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AESTRACT 

This manual is intended to help staff members 
improve the professional climate of their school by identifying the 
symptoms, diagnosing some of the reasons behind them, and offering 
means of improvement. There are two main sections. The first begins 
with a description of the program, and some concepts and theories 
about the school as a social system. The remaining chapters deal with 
1) how can you solve problems to improve your school; 2) who's 
responsible for what; 3) what are our typical ways of doing things; 
and 4) how do we use one another's resources? Twenty-six instruments 
are included for the implementation of the diagnosis, with discussion 
and analysis of the data. The second section deals with methods of 
improvement, and includes materials designed to provide the support 
needed for inservice training. The program consists of two separate 
parts: 1) the Simulation and Data Ban): Packet, consisting of 
real-life data from COPED schools, and 2) the Problem Solving Packet, 
which guides faculty members in diagnosis, problem definition, and 
action design for their own situation. The material can be used with 
or without an outside consultant. The simulation and Data Bank packet 
may involve the faculty in one or more brief sessions, while the 
Problem Solving Section could stimulate the development o^ a process 
that could extend for an entire year. Optional taped episodes are 
available for the simulation sections. (MBM) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



In the Roosevelt Sr. High School the students 
have demanded that a representative student committee 
be given the power to set policy with regard to student 
dress and appearance. The principal has responded 
by setting up a student-faculty committee with equal 
votes for each group, and has charged the committee 
with cooing up with a policy. 

Conservative members of the faculty are up in 
arms. They think the powers of the faculty are be- 
ing seriously and improperly curtailed. The principal 
feels he has acted in good faith, in response to a 
problem which needed prompt attention, thereby avoid- 
ing a disruptive student strike. The faculty group 
is saying that the principal is undermining teacher 
authority. They are saying if decisions get made 
around here under threat of disruption, perhaps the 
teachers should strike. 



If you were a teacher in this situation, wanting to improve the 
climate, what factors would you suggest should be examined) What further 
data would be needed? 

Carolyn Kayo, teacher in the Riverside Elementary 
School-, read an article in one the professional 
journals today that reported seme interesting 
research. Teachers had been asked to Indicate how 
much Influence on decisions about policy and programs 
in their school various individuals and groups have. 

Then they were asked hew much did they think the 
various Individuals and groups should have. The 
results looked like thist 
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Figure 1 

TEACHERS’ PERCEPTIONS AND PREFERENCES 
OF VARIOUS PERSONS' INFLUENCE 
ON SCHOOL POLICY 



School Board 



Superintendent 



Principal 



Colleague* 



8elf 




NONE LITTLE SOME OREAT DEAL 



Perceived Influence 
Preferred Influence 



Furthermore, it was discovered that in schools where 
teachers were nost innovative, they perceived then* 
selves as having more influence on decisions than 
teachers in less Innovative schools . 

Carolyn vondered if this relationship would be found aaorg the 
Riverside faculty* She wondered how she might approach the principal 
and the other teachers to find out* 
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The Social Committee of Case Jr. High School 
has surveyed the faculty about their interest in , 
having a party. The slips that came back made it 
clear that there were a variety of opinions I A 
cluster of teachers in the math department, who 
get together socially quite a bit among themselves, 
indicated they weren't interested in a school- 
wide party. Several other teachers who are usually 
somewhat isolated socially said they would not be 
able to make it (even though a date had not been 
indicated!) A number suggested that word be passed 
around that after the party there would be a gang 
at Weber's Supper Club where drinks could be obtained. 

Some members of the ccrvnittee interpreted the data in ways which 
others believed were incorrect. The committee became concerned that a 
little information might be misleading. How could they gather more 
information which would clarify things? Would they be digging into 
issues that were too sensitive? What would be an appropriate, con- 
structive way to proceed? 

The incidents described above illustrate at least three starting 
points for faculty members to Involve themselves in a process of improv- 
ing the professional olimate within their school. 

These are: 

1. Members of a staff disagree about how to handle a pressing 
problem. 

2. A staff member wants to use research findings but doesn't know 
how. 

3. Some person or group within the staff is trying to improve staff 
working relationships. The question is, "Where do we go from 
here?" •» 

t 

Here are several) other illustrations of such starting points. 

Illustrations of problems facing a faculty which have implications for 
the professional climate . ' 

—An energetic, liberal principal has encouraged his teachers to pursue 
their interest in developing a flexible, modular schedule. The staff 
has worked hard, seeking cut schools to visit, descriptions of practice 
to read, brainstorming of various alternatives, and working out the 
details of an experimental plan for the following September. The 
principal was taken aback in dune when he found on hie desk a petition 
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signed by about three-fourths of the faculty, requesting a thorough 
review of the role of the administrator, with a view toward relieving 
the teachers of such burdens as making out schedules, conducting 
faculty meetings, balancing faculty loads, and preparing descriptive 
materials* 

--A faculty which has had a history of collaborative working relation- 
ships within the building, finds itself caught up in the current 
procedures for working through their teacher organization. The 
contract negotiation process, with its emphasis on confrontation 
and possible strike, the detailed spelling out of faculty respon- 
sibilities and commitments, the setting up of channels for the 
handling of grievances- -all operate to set the administrator apart 
and in opposition to the teaching staff. Some teachers are uncom- 
fortable with this trend, but are at a loss to know what to do. 

—Many teachers in an elementary school would like to have more freedom 
and support to try out new procedures and curriculum materials. They 
are reluctant, however, to discuss their ideas with their principal, 
not because they anticipate his opposition, but just because they 
are unclear about whether it’s the thing to do. They don't want 
to burden the already very budy guy by suggesting new projects or 
added expenses* They knew he has good ideas about what the school 
might do to improve and don't want to interfer with his priorities. 
The principal, on the other hand, considers himself to be quite 
open, and receptive to teacher suggestions. He is unaware of their 
real feelings. 

In many of these situations, there is no "right" or 'Wong". Seen 
from different perspectives, the problem takes on different dimensions. 
Often the principal, the teachers, the parents, the students, all feel 
they have legitimate concerns, but operate on inaccurate assumptions 
about the concerns or values of other persons. This condition of "plural- 
istic Ignorance" does not contribute to effective problem solving, or 
to good staff morale. 

The question is, "How can we launch an honest inquiry into the 
problem! How can the 'obvious' assumptions being m&do about tba othsr 
persons be checked out! What steps can be taken to get data to clarify 
the problem and to serve as a base for planning improvements! 



Illustrations of findings from current research which have Implications 
for improving the professional climate . 

—The more influence staff members ses themselves having, ths more posi- 
tively they regard staff meatit^s* 
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—In most schools, teachers go to the principal to get help on such 
matters as getting supplies, clarifying attendance procedures, and 
disciplining students. They go to fellow teachers for help on 
curriculum planning, classroom organization, and teaching metho- 
dology. 

—Those teachers who have a sense that their own personal power and 
the power incumbent in their role is Influential in school decision- 
making processes more often are involved in professional innovating 
and sharing. 

—Teachers who see their principal as exerting substantial upward 
influence with the superintendent and minimal downward influence 
on the local staff are most likely to innovate. 

—Most teachers would like to rearrange the system so that they 
would have greater decision-making power along with their col- 
leagues and their local principals. 

—Teachers who feel influential in the school decision-making processes 
are less alienated from school. 

—When the principal and his staff perceive the school priorities 
in much the same way, they are more likely to be able to collaborate 
effectively. 

—In those schools where the communication structure is more spread 
or diffuse, and where almost everyone is linked to someone, teachers 
innovate and share more than in schools with hierarchial or non- 
diffuse structure. 

The pool of such findings from research is large. They do, of course, 
have to be "retrieved" or uncovered if they are to be of any help to 
local school staff. Much more important, however, is the question of 
relevance. "Is this true for us?" needs to be asked in every case. 

"Would it be possible for us to gather some data about our staff and 
our building to see if these findings hold for us?" 



Illustrations of situations in which limited data have been obtained 
which may lead to next steps in improving the professional climate . 

—A principal administered a "post meeting reaction" form (with no 
names required) after the last faculty meeting. The data show 
some impatience with the progress made, and there were several 
suggestions that there be fewer faculty meetings. 

—The teacher who has been assigned responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the procedures for ordering supplies and keeping the supply 
room in order interviewed each staff member. She found the lower 
elementary teachers very irritated with the upper grade teachers. 
In faot, they seemed quite hostile. 
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—During the Spring, a faculty committee worked on a plan for in- 
service staff development for next year. The idea of a sensitivity 
training laboratory experience for the entire staff one week before 
school opened in the Fall was discussed and approved. The committee 
was asked to make the arrangements. When the lab actually got under- 
way it was discovered that nearly half the teachers reported they 
had not realized they had committed themselves to such a lab. 

They didn't understand what it was, they resented having to take 
an entire week for it, and questioned the advisability of making 
the experience mandatory. 

—The turnover rate at the Frost Elementary School was 47 per cent 
this year. 

—Teachers are not attending the P.T.A. meetings. Neither are 
the parents I 

Schools gather a good deal of information routinely and unobtrusively. 
But it isn’t always looked at carefully, or used effectively. Often there 
are more questions raised by examining the data than there are solutions 
indicated. In fact, the value of much information gathered within the 
school may not be in indicating solutions but in indicating where to 
ask additional questions or to gather more detailed information. 



Organizational Climate 

School people are becoming increasingly aware that their professional 
work is done within an organizational and interpersonal climate. The 
climate is dependant upon such variable as: 

• communication patterns 

• norms about what's appropriate or 
how things should be done 

• role relationships and role perceptions 

. influence relationships 

. rewards and sanctions 

Productiveness and personal satisfaction indicate the quality of 
the climate. In a good climate, work gets done and people feel good 
about their relationships. If the climate is not good, there may be 
lew productivity, job dissatisfaction, alienation, lack of creativity, 
complacency, conformity and frustration. 
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One of the problems facing staff members who want to improve the 
climate where they work is to move from identifying the symptoms of a 
poor climate to diagnosing some of the reasons behind the symptoms. 

This book is designed to help a staff move from identifying symptoms to 
diagnosing the reasons 'behind them. It asks and tries to answer this, 
question: What kinds of questions might be asked that would lead to 

gathering the data necessary for diagnosis? 



The following chapters pose some of these questions and offer 
instruments (paper and pencil devices used to measure something) which 
might be used to get data helpful in diagnosis. While focusing pri- 
marily on the instruments each chapter attempts to help the reader 
visualize how the data might be organized for sharing with the faculty, 
how implications might be drawn from it, and how these implications 
might be converted to several alternative courses of action. 



The chapters deal with such questions as: 

What’s involved in the problem-solving 
process? 

Who's responsible for what? 

What are our typical ways of doing 
things? 



(Chapter III) 

(Chapter IV) 
(Chapter V) 



How do we use one another's resources? (Chapter VI) 

I 

In Chapter II you will read some concepts and theory about the 
school as a social system. It is important to see the variables which 
determine the climate of a school within the larger context of a school 
viewed as a social system. 



‘fhis book is designed to serve as a specialized resources to the 
principal, teacher, or staff committee engaged in improving the climate 
within the school. It assumes that a problem-solving process is under- 
way, that there has been involvement of staff in identifying and clarify- 
ing the need to work together on improvement of the climate. You must 
use the instruments described in the succeeding chapters with the col- 
laboration of the people from whom data are gathered. They must know 
why they are supplying information, look forward to seeing What the 
data show, and to being involved in exploring possible implications 
for change. r. 



Questions to get information relevant to the particular problem you 
are working on in your school . 

i 

Each instrument is presented and described in only one of Chapters 
IH, IV, V, VI. i However, a particular instrument may be useful in 
gathering data about several problems discussed in different chapters. 
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Or the most helpful findings may come from comparing data obtained from 
one instrument with those from another. The instruments are numbered, 
and cross-references utilized to avoid the need for re-presenting in- 
struments. 

Twenty-five instruments are presented: 

Instrument 



No. 


Title of Instrument 


Chapter 


1 


Problem Analysis Program 


III 


2 


Organizational Problem-Solving Scheme 


III 


3 


The Force Field Technique for 
Diagnosing a Problem 


III 


k 


Self-Conception of Own Hole Performance 


IV 


5 


Cognitive Structure of One's Hole 


IV 


6-A 


Self-Conception of One's Role 
(Teacher Form) 


IV 


6-b 


Self- Concept! on of One's Own Role 
(Administrator Form) 


IV 


7 


Influence 


IV 


8 


Expectations for Others 


IV 


9 


The Principal of This School 


IV 


10 


Coordinators and Specialists 


IV 


11 . 


Your Immediate Superior 


IV 


12 


Estimates of Kow Others Perceive 
Their Roles 


IV 


13 


Task and Maintenance Functions 


IV 


14 


Functions Performed by Group Members- - 
Observation Sheet 


IV 


15 


Do's and Don'ts 


V 


16 


My Own Position Regarding Do’s and 
Don'ts - 


V 


17 


Our Typical Behavior 


V 
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18 


Meetings 


V 


19 


Classroom Innovations 


VI 


20 


Have You Tried It? 


VI 


21 


What's New in Your Classroom? 


VI 


22 


Perceptions of the Classroom Innova- 
tions of Others 


VI 


23 


Educational Goals r 


VI 


24 


Personal Improvement Goals 


V I 


25 


Innovations in the School System 


VI 


26 


Perceptions of the School's Innova- 
tiveness 


VI 



o 




CHAPTER II 



THE SCHOOL AS A SYSTEM 



The school system can be conceived as a set of interacting sub- 
systems all focused ultimately on the central objective — providing 
a good learning environment for the students. O.ie way of looking at 
these sub-systems would be to arrange them as a series of concentric 
circles, each influencing most directly the sub-system immediately 
adjacent to it, and being influenced in turn by these sub-systems. 

The whole structure provides a "support system" — supporting the learn- 
ing process. 

Figure 3 details this support system. First focus is on the 
learner as a person. The second sub-system is the classroom peer group 
as a sub-culture of young learners. The third is composed of teachers, 
teacher Elides and others who are the direct workers with children in 
creating learning experiences. 

Other levels — the faculty peer group, the principal, elements of 
the larger school system — parent and lay citizen policy and advisory 
.groups, as well as unorganized parents and citizens, and a wide variety 
of outside resource persons and change agents--all may be examined as 
sub-systems which have influence on and arc being influenced by other 
parts of the support system. 

If the efforts of all who are engaged in providing a good learning 
environment for students sure to be directed toward the support of class- 
room learning processes, it would be helpful to have a clear conceptual 
model of the process. Elements of such a giodel would include at least 
the following: * 

1. Learning through inquiry . Learning is an active, seeking 
process. It occurs in the "here and now" even though it some- 
times deals with matters of the past or the future. The leEumer 
needs an opportunity to rEdse questions born of his own curiosity. 
He also needs help in forming his questions into productive 
inquiry projects. 

2. Individualization in learning . IndividuEil differences in 
children's rates of learning, readiness for specific learning 
experiences, and styles of leEirning range widely. On the one 
hand, these differences ceui add to the zest of learning for the 
entire class by providing a breadth of pupil resources and a 
variety of interests and learning goals. On the other hand, 
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FIGURE 3 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND ITS SUB-SYSTEMS 
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differences challenge the teacher to provide a structure for 
learning that permits learning activities to be planned and 
paced appropriately for each learner. 

3. Pupil purposes and the development of the self concept . Within 
the model of good learning, pupils are encouraged to become 
self- directing. They are helped to become clear as to their 
learning goals. Emphasis is placed on the development of 
individual identity and on the formulation of a positive self- 
concept. 

4. Pupil involvement in curriculum planning . The learner needs 
to have purpose in learning. While the skillful teacher by 
no means relinquishes responsibility for the basic design of 
the curriculum and for providing direction in planning specific 
learning experiences, he recognizes that learning is enhanced 
when the pupil understands and accepts the learning goals and 
is involved in planning how to reach them. 

5. Use of p '; ; / .e variety of resources . The effective classroom 
provides a""great variety of learning resources. Different 
pupils can make best use of different resources. Materials 
emphasizing use of auditory, visual, and tactual senses can 
each contribute added depth to a learning experience. Community 
resources are increasingly available to school groups. First- 
hand data can often replace learning from secondary sources 
only. 

6. Clarification of values . Value inquiry, leading to develop- 
ment and clarification of the pupil's values and value system 
is an essential element in the learning activities of the 
classroom. 

Figure 2 presents diagrammatic ally this model of the learning 
environment, together with a sample of the direct influences which may 
be brought to bear by some of the sub- systems as they interact with the 
learner to create good learning experiences. 

What are some of the questions which might be examined at each of 
these different levels if one is interested in looking at the effective- 
ness of the system or in evaluating efforts to bring about change in 
the system? The following are some illustrative questions, matched with 
selected generalizations from recent research studies which have addressed 
the problem: a f 

Questions Leads from Research 

At the level of the individual pupil as learner : 

"Isolation from the teacher is greater 
when a pupil perceives himself as being 
disliked by his teacher than when he 
thinks he is liked by the teacher." (4) 



Does it matter if the child 
feels his teacher likes him? 
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FIGURE 2. A MODEL OF A GOOD LEARNING PROCESS 
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Does it matter if the pupil 
agrees with the teacher as to 
what is appropriate classroom 
behavior? 



Does a pupil's perception of 
his status with peers make any 
difference in his learning? 



Do a pupil's perceptions of 
his parents ' attitudes toward 
school affect his involvement 
in learning activities? 



Do the various important 
reference persons in a child's 
life have any influence on his 
school behavior? 



"A lack of congruence between the way 
a pupil feels about classroom behaviors 
(norms) and how he thinks the teacher 
feels is accompanied by a low level 
of academic performance." (7) 

"Pupils who perceive themselves as 
holding low liking status among peers 
are lower utilizers of their abilities 
than pupils with higher perceived 
status." (4) 

"Perceived liking status in the peer 
group is related positively and 
significantly to both attitude toward 
self and attitude toward school." (4) 

"Pupils who have positive attitudes 
toward their class are higher utilizers 
of their intelligence than those 
who are less attracted to the class." (4) 

"Indices for parental support of 
school, self-esteem, and attitudes 
towards . school show that pupils who 
view their parents a3 supporting 
school have higher self-esteem and 
more positive attitudes toward school 
than pupils who view less parental 
support of school." (4) 

"Perceived ’messages' from others 
about how to behave at school relate 
significantly to the socio- emotionally 
handicapped child's positiveness in 
relating with teachers and peers in 
the classroom." (5) 



At the level of classroom peer group functioning : 



Do actual relationships be- 
tween children in the class- 
room influence learning? 



"Classroom peer groups distinguished 
by more liking diffuseness exhibit 
more positive group affect than groups 
with more centrality." (4) 

"Pupils with actual low liking status 
are lower utilizers of their abilities 
than pupil 8 with higher actual liking 
status. " (4) 
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"Associations exist between actual 
liking status and one's utilization 
of abilities, only for pupils with 
high potency of involvement in the 
peer group." (4) 

"The attitude toward self of pupils 
with high potency of involvement 
in the peer group is more positive 
as peer group structure increases 
in diffuseness." (4) 

Do peer groups in the classroom "In an average elementary school class, 
establish norms which influence the majority of the pupils perceive 
learning? that most of the other pupils are 

against too active cooperation with 
the teacher, are against being ‘eager 
beavers' about study and learning. 
Nevertheless, the majority of the 
group, in confidence, will indicate 
a great desire to be more active, 
to become more involved. Yet there 
is collusion to maintain mutual 
ignorance." (6) 



At the level of direct workers who create learning experiences : 

Does teacher behavior directly "The more a teacher likes a particular 

influence the pupil's learning pupil, the less isolated he is from 

experience? the teacher." (4) 

"A high level of isolation from the 
teacher is accompanied by a high 
. j. level of dissatisfaction with the 

teacher." j(4) 

"Pupils who are isolated from the 
teacher have more negative attitudes 
toward school than those who are not 
isolated from the teacher." (4) 

I! 

"Satisfaction with the teacher is signi- 
ficantly related to the utilization 
of intelligence for girls at every 
social status level." (4) 

. : • m 

"For both sexes combined, satisfaction 
with the teacher and utilization are 
associated when the effects of social 
class, parental support and peer . 
status are held constant." (4) 
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How directive should the teacher 
be in creating learning exper- 
iences for children? 



"The teaching methods we have called 
indirect produce more achievement . • . 
Direct influence decreases learning 
except when gods have initially 
been clarified and made acceptable 
by use of indirect influence#" (7) 



At the level of those who influence the direct workers : 

What actions of the principal "There is a high and significant 
facilitate or inhibit the inno- correlation between the amount of 
vativeness of teachers? staff inventiveness, and the staff's 

perception of the principal's support 
for innovative teaching." (l) 



At the level of influencers of the school system as an organization; 



What happens to innovations when 
they are perceived by the teach- 
er to be imposed by central ad- 
ministration, or from outside? 



j 

i 

i. 



"If teachers believe they have influence, 
they are likely to believe it is 
worthwhile sharing information with 
their colleagues." (2) 

"Teachers who are seen by their col- 
leagues as influential, competent, 
and enthusiastic about teaching, 
innovate and share more than teachers 
who are not perceived in this way." (2) 



The parts of this complex, support system do relate to each other, 
and do, ultimately, have an effect on the quality of the learning opportunity 
provided to the children and young people in the school. 



This pamphlet focuses on the sub- systems of "principal," "faculty- 
peer group," and "direct workers with children," because these sub- 
systems have the most effect on the professional climate of a school 
building.? Needless to say, parents and the P.T.A., supervisors and 
central office fetaff, and the school board, also effect the professional 
climate of the local school building. : .« 
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CHAPTER III 



PROBLEM SOLVING TO IMPROVE YOUR SCHOOL 



Suppose that a fellow teacher says to you) "There is much we need 
to accomplish this year as a faculty, but our weekly faculty meetings 
don't seem very productive. I think we should stop having them. Don't 
you agree?" 

You would need to ask many questions of this teacher to respond 
helpfully. The situation may be compared to that of a patient who cooes 
to a doctor and says, "I have a terrible headache. Do you think I should 
undergo brain surgery?" The doctor would insist upon a careful diagnostic 
examination before even considering possible courses of action to solve 
the problem. 

In both of these situations, there is danger of jumping from aware- 
ness of a need to considering a plan of action and thereby omitting 
important steps in the problem-solving process. 



Major Phases of Problem Solving 

A problem- solving process can best be thought of as a continuously 
recurring series^of steps to bring about deal ted changes. The following 
major phases should be included t 

1. Identifying the Problem . Problems having to do with the profes- 
sional oiimate of the school can usually be categorised under 
two types < inteipersonal and organisational. Interpersonal 
problems occur between several people and often involve a complex 
set of feelings and relationships. Organisational issues, on 
the other hand, occur between roles and can generally be approached 
by examlnli£ the expectations that persons hold for how certain 
organisational procedures should be carried out. 

One needs to ask, "What kind of a problem is it? Who is causing it? 
and Who is affected by it?" Interpersonal problems may keep staff 
members from effectively collaborating and working together. Some 
examples of such Interpersonal problems arei a lack of clear communica- 
tion between staff members which may result in a perpetual cycle of 
mlsre&dirg and mistrust} a lack of openness between staff members which 
is revealed by a preponderance of hidden agendas and sub-groups that 
talk about people who aren't present} or a lack of skill in communicating 
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which nay keep members from communicating their intentions successfully. 
Interpersonal problems, in brief, involve the lack of a positive bond between 
people which helps them approach each other to accomplish the tasks that 
need to be done. 

Organizational problems, especially when they are of significant 
magnitude, may also keep the school from achieving its objectives. Sane 
examples are: a lack of participation and involvement in staff, committee, 

and departmental meetings; a failure of staff members to capitalize on 
the skills and abilities of one another; a lack of role clarity; a lack 
of cohesiveness or a 'W' feeling within the staff; or, a lack of supportive 
norms, especially an absence of such shared expectations as authenticity 
and openness. 

2. Diagnosing the Problem Situation. Once the problem has been 
clearly stated in terms of goals to be attained in order to re- 
solve it, one should identify the forces operating in the 
situation which tend to push - toward a particular goal. The 
strength of particular forces may be assessed and their relation 
to other forces determined. As the true forces are identified, 
it often becomes clear that the goals which were first thought 
to represent a solution are incorrect or inadequate ones. 

New goals must be stated and new forces identified repeatedly 
as one works tcward resolution of the problem. Diagnosis ia 
a continuous part of problem solving. 

3. Considering Action Alternatives. As diagnositc work progresses, 
a range of action alternatives should emerge. Each should be 
considered in relation to knowledge of the forces operating in 
the problem situation. What are the particular forces operating 
for and against someone taking effective action steps? If one 
or seme combination of the alternatives is tried, what will 
happen to the forces pushing tcward or away from a particular 
goal? How will the forces operate to Influence the success or 
failures of trying a particular action alternative? 

4. Trying Out an Action Plan. At soma point, one or a combination 
of the action alternatives will be attempted. As the attempt 
is made, information will be needed to assess whether there is 
movement toward the goals. This would include discovering which 
forces are changing and account for movement, or lack of it. 

Such assessment provides both an evaluation of progress and a 
new diagnositc picture. It clarifies the next action steps which 
need to be taken. It may also identity additional skills which 
may be needed in order to move ahead. This latter type of 
information should be the basis of inservioa training closely 
related to any action program. 
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5* Diffusion an d Adaptation. Information gained from action 

experience in dealing with a problem should be shared with others 
who face similar problems. Information to be diffused should 
include: a clear, specific statement of the problem; the 

forces involved in the problem situation; a description of 
action taken to change the forces; results of action including 
failures as well as successes; special problems that were 
encountered; and special skills that were needed to carry out 
particular actions. These kinds of i.tformation make it possible 
for persons in another setting to adapt elements to diegnose 
their problem situations, 



Supporting the Problem-Solving Process 

+W „ T £° instruments have proven to be helpful in guiding staff members 
through problem-solving sequences. The first, entitled Problem Analysis 
gogram is aimed at increasing one's understanding of interpersonal pro- 
bieras. It can be carried out in collaboration with several others. 

The second, entitled Organizatio nal Problem Solving Scheme, has been 
most widely used by staffs, commiUees, and departmental groups to 
solve problems of an organizational nature. 



(INSTRUMENT % 1:) 



PROBLEM ANALYSIS PROGRAM (P.A.P.) 

This program has twenty steps and is generally prepared so that 
each step is on a different sheet of paper* For purposes of pre- 
sentation here, however, the twenty steps will ba shown, one right 
after the other. 

This program has been adapted by members of the NTL network with 
permission from a copyrighted program by Saul Eisen, 1966. The 
program, in many ways, is based on the work of Carl Rogers. 

Step 1 . How the Problem Analysis Program (P.A.P.) Works 

Scientific research and practical experience have shown 
that people who successfully resolve problems typically go 
through certain general stage8 of thinking. At each stage 
they acquire a new, more useful way of looking at their 
problem, which leads them to a better understanding of it 
and helps to uncover new approaches to resolvir^ it, in- 
volving changes in their awareness, feelings, and behavior. 

This, then, is a systematic procedure for using your 
own feelings and thinking as resources to understand and 
resolve a problem you now have with another person, group, 
or organisation. The more important the problem is to you, 
the more meaningful will be the learning you get from this 
procedure. Your foil caring this procedure Is probably in- 
dicative of a real decision by you to tackle the problem. 
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The chances of arriving at a meaningful and lasting solu- 
tion depend on your making this kind of decision new. 

Step 3. How You Can Uso This Progra m 

The P.A.P. presents you with a series of questions 
about the way you think about your problem. As you 
answer these questions you will be following the thinking 
process which results in a better way of looking at your 
problem. You will be going through the stages of effective 
problem solving. 

Step 4. In the following steps, you will be asked to write down 
a simple statement of the problem. This first statement 
will probably not be very clear or concise. In fact, part 
of the difficulty in solving a problem is frequently that 
it is hard to pin down just what the problem is. This 
program will help you to state your problem more clearly. 

Step 5. Take some time new to write down this first statement 
of the problem as it looks to you now. You need not worry 
about coherence, style, or clarity. Try instead to write 
"off the top of your head." 



As I see the problem, it is essentially that 



Step 6. Now that you've written down hew the problem looks at 
this point, it would be useful to see what stage of problem 
solving this statement represents. 

If you speak about the problem as sooothirg which is 
bad in general, but has no bearing on you personally, you're 
thinking in Stage #1. If you do talk about how it bears on 
you , you're thinking in Stage 02* 

Example 



Stage 01 


_ Stage 02 _ 


Hy boss loses his 
temper too easily. 


Xy boss loses his 
temper at me too 
easily. 
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Step 7. Looking at the words you have actually written in con- | 
nection with Step 5, determine whether your statement is 
Stage #1, or Stage #2. 

For the most part, my statement is now in 
Stage # . 

If it is in Stage #1, go on to the next Step. 

If it is in Stage #2, scan the next step, 
answer if you wish, and then go on to 
Step 9* 

Step 8. If your statement was in Stage #1, it did not describe 
the problem as your problem. You can progress to Stage #2 
by restating the problem in terms of how you are involved 
in it. You can probably do this by answering the question, 
"How is this problem of concern to me?" or "How am I con- 
cerned with it?" *" 



If I were to restate the problem, this time emphasiz- 
ing how it is of concern to me, I would say that . » 



Step 9. How look again at the problem as you describe it now. 
If you talk about how it is of concern to you, but not 
about how you feel and react in the problem situation, 
you're thinking in Stage #2. But if you also talk about 
your feelings and reactions, you're thinking in Stage #3. 

Scaqple 



Stage rite 


Stage” & 


My boss gets angry 


My boss gets angry at 


at me too easily. 


me too easily. This 
usually gets me rat- 
tied so I can't work 
well, and gets me 
annoyed at him for 
Saving such a short 
fuse. 
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Step 10. For the most part, my statement is now in 
Stage # . 

If it is in Stage #2, turn to the next Step. If it is 
in Stage #3> scan the next Step, answer if it you wish, 
and then go on to Step 12. 

Step 11. You can progress to Stage #3 by writing about your 
problem again, this time emphasizing how you feel and 
react in the problem situation* 



Focusing now on my feelings and reactions, I would 
eey that . . . 



Step 12* Stage #4, which is one of the key stages in the under 
standing and resolution of a problem, is the recognition by 
the individual of his "contribution"— the ways in which Ms 
own behavior *\dds to the problem situation. If your state* 
ment includes recognition of how you help to create or 
continue your problem, then you are at Stage #4. 

Bcample 



Stage ^3 Stage #4 



My boss gets angry at 
me too easily. This 
usually gets me rat* 
tied so I can't work 
well, and gets me an- 
noyed at him for hav- 
ing such a short 
fuse. 



My boss gets angry at 
me too easily. This 
usually gets me so rat- 
tled I can't work well 
and gets me annoyed at 
him ter having such a 
short fuse. My feel- 
irgs about his anger 
keep me on edge so that 
I am more likely to 
make mistakes that get 
him angry. Also he 
doesn't know the effect 
his anger has on me be- 
cause I've never really 
told him. 
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Step 13. Looking at your statement of the problem up to now, 
ask yourself whether you have explored sufficiently your 
am contribution to the problem in terns of the things 
you do (or neglect to do) which might be adding to the 
problem. If you've already done this, scan Step 14, 
answer it if you wish, and then go on to Step 15. 

Step 14. Restate your problem to reflect Stage #4. 



The problem as I see it now, including 
recognition of what I am doing or ne- 
glecting to do, is as follows: 



Step 15. When you have gone through Stages 1 to 4 in your 
thinking about your problem, you may find that you new 
have a clearer, more useful way of looking at it. 

You may also find that some of your feelings about 
the situation have changed or are beginning to change. 
This could mean that negative, uncomfortable feelings 
become less intense or less upsetting. 

Step 16. As a result of this analytical process, the fol- 
lowing changes in my awareness and my feelings have 
taken (or are taking) place: 



Step 17. Another result of going through Stages tfl to #4 
is that you may begin to see specific bhanges ir. your 
behavior which might be appropriate. (This could well 
mean doing something which you've never tried before.) 
Think for a few minutes about specific changes in your 
behavior which might be appropriate for your problem. 

Then go on to the next Step and write about these 
changes, if any. 

Step 18. In relation to the problem as I've described It and 
ary changes in awareness and feelings which I'm experienc- 
ing, the followir^ specific changes in my behavior would 
be appropriate: 
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Step 19. At this point, you need an opportunity to try out 
the changes in behavior which you have described in Step 
17. In preparation for this, review and picture in your 
imagination the changes in your behavior which you have 
decided upon. Now think about how willing you are to actually 
try out these changes. (How would you rate your willing- 
ness to change on a scale of 1 through 9 > with 9 being 
"very willing?") 

Remember that the solution to your problem depends, 
at least in part, upon your behavior, your feelings, 
your attitudes, and your willingness to change. 

Step 20, This concludes this problem-solving cycle. If the 
problem situation does not seem completely resolved, 

(or if you ore now facing other, similar problems), 
you may go through the problem-solving cycle again in 
an attempt to more fully describe your problem and your 
alternatives . 

You may new be facing a different kind of problem; 
for example, you may be striving to overcome barriers to 
accomplishing things you or your organization want to 
accomplish. If so, this problem-solving cycle can also 
be used effectively by you to gain a better way of look- 
ing at what you want to accomplish and the barriers to your 
doing so. This P.A.P. can be used for any problem of 
challenge of concern to you that you can relate to yourself, 



(instrument 




ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING SCHEME 

Each stage of this process requires a great deal of time. 
The scheme is as follows: 

Stage It Problem Identification. Vhat is the problem? 

A problem Is defined as falling short of An ideal goal. It 
can be visualised by the following diagram: 



I Area of Ideal 

Level the problem State 

of 

Present 

Reality 
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During Stage 1, each staff member should define his problem 
concretely and behaviorally, making provisions within his 
statement for his own involvement as veil as his feelings 
about the problem. 

Stage 2: Problem Analysis. For the next step, a field- 

of- forces analysis is prepared as illustrated below: 

Force Field Analysis 

Facilitating Forces Restraining Forces 



* 

■> 



4 

<r 



Level of 
Present Reality 



Area of 
Problem 



Ideal 

State 



Thinking of the present state of the problem as a balance 
between opposing forces, try to list all the forces on one 
side of the issue. Now list all forces on the other side, 

( e.g. , In the present state of world affairs, suppose that 
dally events are the result of U. S. forces and Chinese forces: 
these are the two "sides' 1 .) 



Go back and think about how important each force seems to 
you. If it seems very important, put a "5" next to it in the 
left hand margin. If it seems not very Important, put a ”1" 
next to it in the left hand margin. Rate each of the forces on 
a scale of "1" to "5", depending on how important the force 
being described appears to you. 

Stage 3. Brainstorming. The third step in the problem- 
solving sequence is to "brainstorm" ways of decreasing the 
strength of the restraining forces. Emphasis is put on re- 
ducing forces because this emphasis is more likely to support 
effective change* Brainstorming Involves thinking up many 
different ideas, rcoetimes wild ideas, without evaluation. 

After the brainstorming is concluded, a judgment should be 
made as to which ideas are feasible and which ones should 
be forgotten about for the present. Both brainstorming and 
force-field analysis encourage a norm of seeking a variety 
of solutions before making a decision. 

Stage 4: Designing Concrete Plans of Action. 

During the fourth stage, attempts are made to plan for actions 
that will reduce the restrain! rg forces. The designs should 
include: (1) clear statements of goals, (2) concrete pro- 

cedures for achieving the goals, and (3) procedures for get- 
ting feedback to see If goals are being reached. 
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Stage 5: Trying Out the Plan Through a Simulated Activity. 

rhe best way of trying to implement a plan ultimately is to 
try it out by role-playing or simulation. Feedback can be 
given by other members of the staff; the pli.n can be altered 
for improvement; and, finally, the plan is ready to be tried 
out. 



Diagnosis 

Continuous attention to diagnosis is the cornerstone of objective 
problem solving. Without complete, accurate diagnosis, problems tend 
to multiply. Fads are accepted which don’t really fit the local situa- 
tions where they are applied. Potentially good solutions are abandoned 
without realizing the slight changes which were needed to make them work. 
Decisions are made on the basis of peoples' ability to argue or on the • 
status they have rather than on the facts of the situation. Helpful 
innovations are rediscovered and die repeatedly without being effectively 
shared because people don't know what to tell or what to ask about how 
they worked. 

There are probably several reasons why good diagnostic work is 
not done very actively by educators. One is that it is comparatively 
difficult to identify clear goals in working together to help youth 
grow. Education is an extremely complex business. An engineer can 
make accurate estimates of the kinds and qualities of materials he 
needs to build a power dam to produce a given amount of electricity 
in a certain setting. It is vastly more complicated for a faculty 
to estimate the kinds of experience and organizational mechanisms 
that will increase support for each other's innovativeness in teaching. 

It is often difficult to get accurate Information about school 
building phenomena even when goals can be stated clearly. The medical 
doctor listens with his stethescope, views with his x-ray machine, and 
analyzes with his chemical and electronic equipment. Educators 
are only beginning to be provided by the social scientist with tools 
to gather the sorts of diagnostic data critical to their efforts. These 
include ways to find out about feelings, values and attitudes, ways to 
learn of the perceptions people have of each other and the norms which 
influence the behavior of the Individuals in groups. 

Another barrier to becomlrg involved in diagnostic work may be the 
individual's lack of awareness of hew important and satisfying such 
effort can be. In the complex business of helping others learn, good 
diagnostic work gives one the added power of knowing why things did 
or didn't work. When you can identify the "why", even failures can 
provide new insights to help plan next steps* 
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The ways our organization operates and the ways we think of our 
roles can also provide barriers to becoming involved in good diagnostic 
work. Spending time gathering information, thinking about it, and 
planning on the basis of it may need greater support in our setting 
in order to become a part of the educator's role. Many schools tend now 
to give little support or reward for time which is not spent in working 
directly with youth, or handling administrative details. 



Ways of Gathering Data 

Good diagnostic work depends on gathering valid, reliable data. 

There are many ways of gathering data. In one sense, we are gathering 
data all the time by being aware of what is happening around us. Most 
of the things we are aware of are not really news to us. They are things 
that we fully expected. Diagnostic work such as analyzing forces for 
and against movement toward a particular goal can help us pick out kinds 
of data that we want to check on more carefully. 

Some ways of collecting data will be suggested below. Before you 
select; one of these for any particular occasion, there are some important 
questions to consider. What will be the respondents' reaction to being 
asked this question in this way? How will I know if this question has 
the same meaning to the respondents that it has to me? Will the respondents 
feel free to give their own reactions, or will they be apt to give answers 
that they think somebody wants to hear? Is this question clear enough 
so that a respondent will answer it the same way each time it is asked, 
barring some major change in the situation? These are the kinds of 
questions that social scientists are concerned about when they gather 
data. You will be increasing your own data gathering skills each tine 
you work through these questions as part of a data gathering effort. 

Here are some ways to gather data: 

Written response 

1. Open-ended answers: anything from finishing a sentence to 

writing an essay. 

2 . Multiple choice: forced choice where you must pick only one 

answer, or free choice where you select as many answers as 
are correct for you. 

3. Preferred choice: a form of forced choice where you select 

the things you like best or least as compared with other thii^s. 
( E.fl, , Would you rather supervise lunch period or the playground?) 

I». Scaled response: E.g. , On a five-poinu scale where "1" is "not 

at all" and "5" is '' very much", check how satisfied you are with 
our procedure for revievir^ new text books. 
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Interview 



It nay be open and free flowing or highly structured with the ques- 
tions closely adhered to. Interviews might be arranged in a variety 
of styles and situations: 

1. It may be held with the total group where you raise the ques- 
tions to determine the kinds of responses given in a total gxoup 
situation. 

2. It may be held in a small group where you bring together 
people who have special relevance. 

3. It may be held with key Informants where you gather data from 
individuals whoa you believe can give accurate views as to what 
others would say. 

4. You may hold individual Interviews where you find out how each 
answers the questions when by himself. 



Observation 



Again, the approach may be open-ended where you keep your eyes and 
ears open for anything that might be Important, or, highly structured 
such as where you count the number of questions of a certain type asked 
at a meeting. Observational data may be gathered by a person selected 
for this purpose, or by you yourself. If you do it, you may be an active 
participant in the interaction but recording when you are not so actively 
involved, or you might tape record the event and collect the data later 
as you listen to the tape. 



Unobtrusive measures 



Sometimes data exist or can be gathered in ways that do not Interfere 
with normal routine. He call these unobtrusive measures. For example, 
you might get some clues about faculty morale by noting the average 
daily consumption of coffee in the lounge, by checking the rate of staff 
absenteeism, and by looking at records of annual staff turnover and reasons 
given for transfer requests. You might get some indications of parent 
attitudes towards the school by keeping a log of the nature of parent 
contacts with the school over a period of time. 



Tools for Catherirg Data 

The remaini(£ chapters present examples of tools (instruments) 
for gatherir^ of data about school building environments . These tools 
have been carefully developed in collaboration with social scientists 
and with members of school faculties. They are presented here as 
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illustrations. There may be times when you will want to use tools 
from this book in the form in which they are presented. At other 
times you may use just those parts of an instrument that speak to a par- 
ticular data gathering need. On still other occasions, the tools here 
may give you ideas of how to create a new tool to fit a specific need. 
Our hope is that you will find in this book a variety of ideas that 
will assist you in gathering data about your school building environ- 
ment that will be useful in diagnosing existing problems and in measur- 
ing change as you work together in trying to improve the environment. 

The force field analysis for diagnosing a problem was included 
as part of the "Organizational Problem-Solving Scheme" (Instrument #2). 
It is such a useful tool, however, that it is presented here ?n it's own 
right with more detailed instructions for its use. It can help you to 
identify your data gathering needs. 



[instrument"^! 



THE FORCE FIELD TECHNIQUE FOR DIAGNOSING A PROBLEM 

To use this tool, one must first state a problem in 
terms of a clear goal. For example, Mrs. Andrews is a teacher 
who states her problem as follows: 

In our school, the seventh and eighth grades 
are scheduled on a "block plan. " Each section of 
approximately 30 students receives all of its in- 
struction in the basic academic courses from a 
team of teachers. One teaches mathematics and 
science for two hours. Then the class moves to 
another room, usually next door, where the partner 
teaches English and social studies for two hours. 

Thus, each team of teachers shares two sections 
totaling 60 students. Vly improvement goal is to 
build better communi cation between teacher partners 
regarding students, student needs, curriculum, 
student assignments and student control. 

Mrs. Andrews is now ready to write out her first force 
field. She takes a blank sheet of paper and writes the nature 
of the problem at the top. She then draws a horizontal line 
across the top. On the left side of the line she writes the 
words, "Forces for better communication." On the right side 
of the line she writes the words, "Forces against better commun- 
ication." In the right-hand margin of the paper she writes 
the goal which she has specified for her problem, "Better 
communication between teacher partners." In the left-hand 
margin she writes the opposite of her goal, "Poorer communica- 
tion between teacher partners." 
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Now, she draws a vertical line down the middle of the 
page. This line represents the way things are at the moment 
with regard to communication between teacher partners on the 
specified topics. Things are the way they are at the moment 
because there is a set of forces pushing from the left toward 
better communication, and an equal set of forces pushing 
from the right against better communication. If the forces 
on the left become stronger while those on the right stay the 
same or get weaker, then the line which represents the current 
situation will move toward the right--toward better communi- 
cation. Mrs. Andrews now writes down what she believes to be 
the important forces operating in this situation. Figure 3 
shows Mrs. Andrews' first effort at writing out her force 
field. 



Figure 3 

MRS. ANDREWS’ FIRST FORCE FIELD 

"My improvement goal is to build better com- 
munication between teacher partners regarding stu- 
dents, student needs, curriculum, student assign- 
ments and student control." 
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Mrs. Andrews wasn't very satisfied with her fir3t effort 
to describe her force field. She guessed that there must be 
more forces than the ones she had thought of. She began 
to discuss the improvement goal she had identified informally 
with other teachers. Each one she talked with shared her 
concern. She found there was a high level of motivation to 
seek ways to better communication between pairs. Several 
teachers noted that at formal meeting times, "departmental 
issues seem to take up most of the available time. We 
usually meet as one large group, and frequently the major- 
ity has to sit through the hashing out of issues that con- 
cern only a few." 

Mrs. Andrews believed she had learned two things from 
these discussions. One was that an additional "force for 
better communication" was an awareness among others of this 
need and desire to do something about it. Another was that 
the way formal meeting times were arranged was seen as 
partially wasteful. Norms of always meeting as one large 
group and focusing on departmental issues seemed a force 
against the possibility of working on Mrs. Andrews' 
improvement goal. In Figure 4 we see how Mrs. Andrews 
added thes.e forces to her force field. 



Mrs. Andrews now did three additional things with her 
force field. First she ranked the forces in terms of how 
important she thought they were in trying to change the 
situation. She put a number "1" by that force which she 
believed would yield most movement toward the goal if it 
could be changed. She put a "2" by the forces that she 
thought would result in the second greatest amount of move- 
ment if changed, and so forth. Second, she rated each force 
in terns of how easy (or hard) she thought it would be for 
her to bring about some change in it. She gave each force a 
rating of "hard", "medium" or "easy". Third, she again 
rated each force, this time in terms of how clear she was 
about whether it really was a force. Was she Just imagining 
it was a force, or Just how was it really operating? She 
labeled each force as "clear", "partly clear", or "unclear". 
Figure 5 presents Mrs. Andrews' force field at this point. 
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Now Mrs. Andrews had a picture of what she thought was 
going on in her problem situation. The most important thing 
that stood out to her was that she was not very clear about 
some of the forces which she guessed to be important. This 
helped her to focus on the points where she needed to do 
some more careful data gathering. She found one ready-made 
tool for gathering the kind of data she now knew she needed. 

She developed some interview questions for another. The 
force about teachers being short of time seemed very important, 
but rather vaguely stated. She found she was able to make 
it much clearer by writing out a force field on this force! 

She worked on identifying the forces for and against teacher 
pairs finding more time to communicate. 
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Figure 4 

MRS. ANDREWS' SECOND FORCE FIELD 



"My improvement goal is to build better com- 
munication between teacher partners regarding stu- 
dents, student needs, curriculum, student assign- 
ments and student control." 



Forces for better communica- 
tion . 



Teacher partners 
share same students 



> 

Opposite Present physical ar- 

of goal; rangement facili- 

Poorer tates encounter be- 

ccaanunica- tween teacher 

tion be- partners y 

tween ^ 

teacher Consistent handling 

partners of students makes 

life easier for ell 

> 

Our teachers want to 
do a good job of 
helping students 

^ 
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A 
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High motivation to 
seek better commu- 
nication 



Forces against better communi- 



<r 



cation 



Teachers are short 
of time 

< 

Scheduling of class- 
es makes it hard 
for partners to 
meet. 

< 

We haven't worked 
out efficient ways 
to share information 

< 

Possible conflicts 
in interests 

< 



Goal; 

Better 

communi- 

cation 

between 

teacher 

partners 



General organization 
is now focused on 
departments 



Norms of formal meet- 
ings to meet in total 
group and focus on 
departmental issues 

<— 
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Opposite 
of goal; 
Poorer 
communi- 
cation 
between 
teacher 
partners 







Figure 5 

MRS. ANDREWS ' FORCE FIELD RANKINGS AND RATINGS 



"My improvement goal is to build better communica- 
tion between teacher partners regarding students, 
student needs, curriculum, student assignments and 
student control." 



Forces for better communica- 
tion v 



Teacher partners 
share same students 
(11) (hard) (clean') 

> 



Present physical ar- 
rangement facili- 
tates encounter be- 
tween teacher 
(9) (hard) (clear) 

> 

Consistent handling 
of students makes 
life easier for all 
students (9) (med. ) 

(partly clear) 

> 

Our teachers want to 
do a good job of 
helping students 
(5) (hard) (partly 
clear) \ 

High motivation to 
seek better commu- 
nication (2) (med.) 
(partly clear) 

> 
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U 

R 
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E 

N 

T 

S 

I 

T 

U 

A 

T 

I 
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Forces against better communi- 
^ cation 



Teachers are short 
of time (l) (hard) 
(unclear) 

< 

Scheduling of class- 
es makes it hard 
for partners to meet 
(7) (medium) (clear) 

< 

We haven't worked 
out efficient ways 
to share information 
(4) (easy) (partly 
clear) 

< 

Possible conflicts in 
interests (8) (hard) 
(unclear) 

< 

General organization 
is now focused on 
departments (10) 
(hard) (clear) 

4 

Norms of formal meet- 
ings to meet in total 
group and focus on 
departmental issues 
(3) (medium) (partly 
clear) 

<: 



Goal; 
Better 
communica- 
tion be- 
tween 
teacher 
partners 
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These efforts helped Mrs. Andrews identify farther forces 
and further questions that needed to be explored. She began 
to consider ways that some of these forces could be altered. 

Her efforts to gather information from other teachers to 
diagnose what the force fields were, turned out to be an action 
plan in itself which proved helpful. An increasing number of 
teachers were becoming active with her in exploring issues so 
that the situation was already moving toward the goal. 

At the end of several weeks, Mrs. Andrews found it help- 
ful to look back over her efforts. She could note the changes 
which had occurred in her force fields over a time. She knew 
that her current force field was much more accurate than her 
first attempts had been. It was based on careful data gather- 
ing. She had gathered some kinds of data several times so 
that she could see evaluatively how some of the forces had 
changed in response to the action efforts which had been made. 
Most exciting to Mrs. Andrews was the collaboration which had 
grown up between herself and other teachers as they worked to- 
gether using the Force Field Technique tool. 




CHAPTER IV 



WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FOR WHAT? 



Within the school organization, many roles exist, the roles 
of teacher, principal, vice-principal, counselor, department head, 
curriculum supervisor, cook, custodian, and secretary. Role is the 
word given to clusters of responsibilities, rights and duties. Certain 
definitions of these roles are commonly accepted by the culture and 
little controversy exists about them. The principal, for instance, 
may be seen as the formal leader in the school and responsible for rela- 
tions with parents when they visit school. Counselors are seen as being 
charged with servingthe social-emotional needs of the students. Teachers 
have charge of classroom processes. Cooks prepare food and custodians 
maintain the building. 

Even though many definitions of these roles seem clear and 
are generally agreed upon, others are not. It is worthwhile for 
educators to seek ways of clarifying roles and of gaining consensus 
about inter-role expectations. In this chapter, we will look at certain 
ro.les in the school organization and what behaviors are performed or are 
expected to be performed in those roles. 

We will also look at ways in which people can behave regard- 
less of their role, to influence the movement of their role group or the 
whole organization. These ways of acting in a group to influence it's 
movement are called functions. Some functions that are performed at small 
group meetings are initiating new ideas, asking for opinions, or reliev- 
ing tensions by telling jokes. We'll find that there are certain ways 
of functioning in a group or organization which will improve it's pro- 
duction and climate. 



Examples of Role Responsibilities in Action 

Three central issues concerning roles and functional patterns 
are present in schools. Communication stops, and groups work ineffectively- 
when these issues are not dealt with optimally. These are: 

1. Conflict between persons or within the organization arises 
v:hen the definition of one's own role responsibilities is in opposition 
to, or ft least different from, the ways in which others look upon that 
same role. 
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One example might he the school counselor. Counselors quite often 
define their role as a social-emotional helper for confused end dis- 
traught students. They view what the students tell then during counsel- 
ing sessions as confidential information. Sometimes teachers are in 
opposition to such a definition of the counselor’s role. They see 
certain students as colluding with counselors to get out of '’tight 
spots" by finding easy refuge in the permissive counselor's office. 

Some teachers also expect that the counselor will confide in them about 
such students so that they (the teacher) can work more effectively with 
the student during instruction. When counselors withhold this informa- 
tion, teachers with such expectations are understandably disturbed. 

When such conflicting definitions are present in a school, it is 
disruptive. Emphasis should be given to clarifying the role of the 
counselor by bringing the adversaries involved into discussions about 
the role. 

A second example is found in the team teaching concept. More and 
more schools are moving toward new types of collaboration between 
teachers. Sometimes such collaboration occurs in core courses, some- 
times in team teaching. In any case, the sharing of resources is rapidly 
becoming a legitimate activity in schools. 

At the same time, a number of teachers define their role in an 
individuated manner. They see themselves as loners, organizing their 
classroom activities in very personal ways. Some teachers include 
academic freedom as one of their role responsibilities, thus supporting 
the norm of doing things their own way. 

This definition of teachpr role often conflicts with organizational 
attempts at collaboration and team work. If a school wants to use 
resources more effectively, teachers will have to modify their role 
conceptions to include more openness and sharing. 

Third, the custodian has a role problem in many schools. The 
students' behavior is not confined to the classroom — it spills over 
into the halls and playground. Sometimes teachers are not present to exert 
influence over students in such settings. Custodians are confronted 
at times with misbehavior and may or may not try to influence it. In 
many schools, confusion occurs about the disciplinary responsibilities 
of the custodian. 

2 . Because the school is a complex network of rela t ions ?iios 
the ways in which others perform their roles effect one's performance 
of his own role. — — 



For example, the role performed by the principal has very imoortant 
effects on the faculty. In a national survey, Gross and Herriott^- 



■'"Gross, N. & Herriott, R. N. Staff Leadership in Public Schools: A 

Sociological Inquiry. Hew York; John Wiley ?< Son, Inc. I965T 
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examined the consequences of the leadership exhibited by elementary 
school principals. To measure the effects of the leadership behavior 
of principals on their staffs, they examined, the relationship between 
the principal's leadership behavior and three characteristics of 
schools used for assessing their effect! venom: staff morale, the pro- 

fessional performance of teachers, and the stu/'nts 1 learning. Gross 
and Herriott found positive and significant relationships between their 
measures of "executive professional leadership" (EPL) and each of these 
three variables. 

Executive Professional Leadership was defined by Gross and Herriott 
as the efforts of an executive (principal) of a professional staff 
organization (school) to conform to a definition of his role which stresses 
his obligation to improve the quality of staff performance. This 
definition of the principal's responsibility appears to have significant 
effects on the school. 

Another study (Chesler, Schrauck, and Lippi tt, 1963) indicated 
two ways in which the principal is very important in promoting class- 
room innovations. First, the principal who has an accurate perception 
of the values and skills of his staff is better able to encourage in- 
novation. Second, staffs that are aware of the priorities that the prin- 
cipal places on the improvement of classroom teaching are freer to 
innovate and to talk to one another about innovation. Clear role 
pictures about the principal are very important for teachers. Communica- 
tion between principals and faculty about their respective roles with 
regard to innovation would be a useful vehicle for achieving effective 
change. 

Another example may be found in the fact that group norms power- 
fully effect behavior in schools. Individuals within a faculty behave 
predictably because of their adherence to shared expectations for what 
is appropriate. Norms are compelling stabilizers because individuals 
monitor one another's behavior. The strength of sharedness makes a 
school resistant to modification, but, at the some time, offers a tool 
for planned change. 

Members of school staffs often share the expectation that they will 
not discuss classroom processes (in contrast to individual student 
problems) in the teacher's lounge. When some staff members attempt 
to do so, they may be cut off or ignored. Teachers learn to withhold 
their concerns or create special sub-groups to talk about them. 

Another norm held by 6ome staffs opposes speaking out or confront- 
ing issues at staff meetings. For some staffs, a norm exists to dis- 
courage active, highly emotional interchanges at meetings. Members 
are supposed to keep conflicting feelings and thoughts to themselves. 

They are viewed as irresponsible or as not fulfilling their role if they 
don't. * 
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There is a third example of this interrelatedness of roles. At 
meetings, staff members may influence one another in many different ways, 
but two sets of group functions--tr.sk and maintenance — .are necessary for 
an effective staff meeting. Task functions apply to completing the work 
requirements of the meeting, while main tenanc e functions help the group 
with its internal cohesion and interpersonal feelings. 

Ideally, most staff members, no matter what their role, would 
be capable of performing both task and maintenance functions. Unfortunately, 
only a few persons perform task functions, and even fever perform main- 
tenance functions. Examples of some task functions are: initiating 

ideas on work procedures, seeking information or opinions from others, 
giving information or opinions, and summarizing what has gone on in the 
meeting. 

Some maintenance functions, on the other hand, would be seeing that 
others have a chance to speak, attempting to reconcile disagreements, 
sensing group mood, and being warm and responsive to others. 



Inquiry Questions 

The school staff that is concerned with clarifying role responsibilities 
and in performing the most important group functions at the right time 
may ask some of the following questions: 

How do persons in our school conceive of their roles? Perhaps the 
staff should discuss role perceptions so that each member knows more about 
how every other member views his job. 

What priorities do people place when defining their roles? 

Where do similarities and differences exist in our perceptions of 
our most important functions ns teachers, counselors, or principals? 

Another set of questions could include: How does the way one person 

carries out his role affect other's performance of their roles? Or, what 
kinds of group norms exist in our school about our responsibilities, 
and how do they affect our performance? 

Further, a staff might inquire: What group functions are occurring 

or not occurring at our meetings? What kinds of procedures can we use 
to increase the effectiveness of our meetings? 

The instruments presented in the next section of this chapter may be 
helpful means for collecting information about these questions. 



Instruments for Collecting Data 

The instruments are divided into three categories. The first set 
has to do with perceptions that school personnel have about their own 
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role responsibilities. The second croup of instruments focus on per- 
ceptions of and reactions to the responsibilities of others. Finally, 
the third set involves group functions performed by staff members. 



Conceptions of Own Role Responsibilities 

The first instrument helps a teacher, principal, counselor, or 
some other educator describe his am role. It helps the person to 
communicate how he values what he does. 



.INSTRUMENT gjj ] 



SELF- CONCEPTION OF OWN ROLE PERFORMANCE 

All of us have certain things about our am role per- 
formance which we think are important. There are ten numbered 
blanks on the page belaw. In the blanks, please write ten ad- 
jectives or short descriptive phrases, each referring to the 
simple statement, " As a teacher^ I do the following things. 11 
Answer as if you were giving the answers to yourself, not to 
somebody else. Write the ansvrers in the order that they oc- 
cur to you. We are interested in both positive and negative 
aspects. Don't worry about logic but try to be as clear as 
possible. Write each descriptive word or phrase as rapidly as 
possible. Your first impressions are good enough. 

AS A TEACHER, I DO THE FOLLOWING THINGS: 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



k. 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 - 



10 . 
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Wow go back and evaluate each o? these things according 
to how positive or negative you see it. In order to represent 
a range, place double plus (++) if you feel the characteristic 
is quite positive, a single plus if you see it as some- 
what positive, a single minus (-) if you see it as somewhat 
negative, and a double minus ( — ) if you see the thing as 
quite negative. Be sure to evaluate each descriptive word or 
phrase by placing one of these sign configurations on the 
small line to the right of each. Remember there are four such 
signs, (+-»), (+), (-), and ( — ). Work rapidly. 



A balanced evaluation of the self as professional role-taker seems 
most healthy for effective role performance. Teachers who view them- 
selves quite negatively and are insecure about what they are doing, for 
instance, will feel more aggressive and negative than teachers with 
more positive role concepts. Conversely, those teachers who view 
themselves as only doing very positive and effective things are not 
very likely to seek out innovations to improve their classroom 
instruction. 

Another way of using this instrument is to ask the person to jot 
down the ten functions that he thinks others expect him to perform in 
his role. "Others" can be a generalized group or can be specified, as 
for instance, when the principal is asked to write ten functions the 
superintendent expects him to perform. Plus and minus signs can be used 
to denote how the individual values the function or how well he sees 
himself performing the activity. If he values the function highly, he 
uses a plus sign; if he gives it low priority, he uses the minus sign. 

The main difference between the first and second uses of this instru- 
ment has to do with actual behavior vs. expected behavior. Since a 
discrepancy between jhe two may reveal a problem, staff members might 
be asked to fill out this instrument twice, using the two different 
instructions each time. An inspection of the differences between actual 
and expected behavior would give some me? rare of the extent of 1 aliena- 
tion of the staff member from the school .rganization. 

The following instrument is another way of gaining information about 
how staff members define their roles. Each staff member is asked to 
write about his concepts of his own role by placing one idea on each of 
twenty-five small index cards. The following instructions can be used: 

Instrument g p 



COGNITIVE STRUCTURE OF ONE'S OWN ROLE 

Directions : Let us suppose that the following situation 

occurs. A visiting teacher from a foreign country engages you 
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in conversation about school practices ir. this country. 

Assume that year visitor knows very little about American 
teaching practices. He var.tr to knew what the most inner tent 
things are that yoxi do in the classroom. Vfnnt sorts of 
things would you include in a list which he could refer to as 
he tries to learn about you as a teacher and what you uo in 
your role? 



Using these cards which have been provided, write one 
1 we on each card (a word, phrase, or sentence) which des- 
cribes teacher role performance. Look then over carefully to 
see if they fall into some broad, natur&l groupings. If they 
do, arrange then into such groups. Now look at your groups to 
see if these can be broken into sub-groups. If they can, sep- 
arate the cards accordingly. It is also possible that these 
sub-groups can be broken down still further. 



The instruments next 
cribe you as a teacher or 
fornance by rank- ordering 
you do each one. 



described list characteristics which nay des- 
adninistrator. Describe your own role per- 
the characteristics according to how often 



fcasTaa-syr yo-A] 



SELF- CONCEPTION OF Ottl ROLE (TEACHER) 

Rank the following eight itens in accord with hew often 
you perform each in your role. Place a "l" by the most frequently 
performed item, a "2" by the second nest frequently performed, 
and so on down to "8", which will be the least frequently 
performed item. 

Rank Item 

Communicate with students as a group. 

Work with students as individuals or sub-groups. 

Broaden nyself by continuing femal' education, 

reading current journals, attending workshops, 
participating in training programs, etc. 

Do study and research in ny specialized field. 

Take part in community affairs concerned with 
education. 

Vork on the "administrative" aspect of teach- 
ing. 

Try out new teaching techniques and methods. 
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instrument -- 6-:v 



SELF- CONCEPTION C? 0 VW HOLS (ADMINISTRATOR) 

Rank the following eight items in accord with- hew often 
you perfom each in your role. Place a "1" by the most fre- 
quently performed item, a "2" by the second nost frequently 
performed, and so on down to "8’', which will be the least 
frequently performed item. 

Rank Item 

Report to superiors. 

Communicate with subordinates. 

Keep parties concerned with a decision informed 

on progress and actions taken. 

Collect feedback from others about ny role per- 
formance. 

Collect information to make decisions. 

Make decisions on ny cwn. 

Delegate Jobs and responsibilities to others. 

Involve others in decisions. 

Routine bookkeeping and administrative matters. 

Vork on building staff development programs. 



The instrument described next helps to measure the amount of in- 
fluence staff members feel that each role group has in the school system 
and how much they ought to have. Results from the two parts of the 
questionnaire can be compared. Discrepancies between the two can lead 
to problem-solving sessions which explore the .meaning, of the discre- 
pancies and the ways of improving the situation. 



[instkikent fjfj 



l.NFLUENCS 

1. In general, how much influence do you think the following 
groups or persons new have in determining educational natters 
(o.g. , curriculum, policy, etc.) in your school? Please indicate 



O 
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hov much influence each person or gro. -P has by circling the 
appropriate number. 





None 


ti'i tie 


Some 


Con- 

sider- 

able 


A 

great 

deal 


a* 


The local school 
board 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


“o. 


Your superintendent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c • 


The principal of 
your school 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


You, yourself 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


A SLiall group of 
teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2 « 


Teachers in general 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


s- 


Curriculum personnel 
(supervisor, director, 
or coordinator) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Students 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i. 


Parents 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Teacher unions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


k. 


Local colleges and 
universities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Guidance and psycho- 
logical services 
personnel 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


n. 


Newspapers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


n. 


P.T.A. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


o. 


Other community groups 
(Specify) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. 


How much influence do you think 


i 

. these 


groups 


or persons 




OU' 


.ht to h **? ir. determining educat 


ior.al natters 


in your school? 


a « 


T:.e local school board 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


Your superintendent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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None 


A 

littGe 


Some 


Con 

siacr- 

able 


A 

Great 

deal 


c. 


The principal of 
your school 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


You, yourself 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


A snail group of 
teachers 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r. 


Teachers in general 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


S • 


Curriculum personnel 
(supervisor, direc- 
tor, or coordinator) 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Students 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i. 


Farents 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 • 


Teacher unions 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


k. 


Local colleges and 
universities 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Guidance and psycho- 
logical services 
personnel 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


a. 


Levs papers 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Ha 


P.T.A. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0. 


Other community 
groups (Specify) 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Conceotions of and Reactions to Others' Roles 



The first suggestion for an instrument 
expect other persons to perform their roles 
niare. It might he constructed as follows: 



to discover hov staff nemhers 
is an open-ended question- 
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KX?^crATio:cs for others 

As a , I expect persons hold- 

nvy own role 

ding the role of to spend most 

other role 

of their time doing: 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

I believe that persons holding th.\t role actually spend 
their time doing the following: 

i 

l. 

2. 

3 » 

*4. 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 



10 . 



ERjt 



I 

i 



Tile kinds of help I would like to receive from persons 
holding that role are: 

1 . 

o 

»— • 

3- 

4. 

5. 



The ./ays staff members define the principal's role have decided 
effects on the entire operation of the school. The following instru- 
ment has been used extensively to measure a condition called Executive 
Professional Leadership. The 2PL of a principal correlates with staff 
morale, teacher performance, and student achievement. 

The principal can also fill out this questionnaire on himself. He 
should fill it out as he sees himself performing, and as he predicts 
his staff will view bin, thus checking to see if there is a discrepancy 
between the two. He can also check his own perceptions against the 
reality of staff judgments. 






THE PRINCIPAL OF THIS SCHOOL* 

To what extent does your principal engage in the follow- 
ing kinds of behavior? In answering, please circle the one 
number in each row that best describes the behavior of your 
principal. 

Al- 
most Occa- Fre- I do 

nev- sion- quent- Almost Al- not 
;»ever er ally ly always ways know 

1. Gives teachers the 
feeling that their 
work is an "important 

activity”. 0 12 3 4 5 X 



2. Gives teachers the 
feeling that they can 
make significant con- 
! tributiona to irsprov- 

I ing the classroom per- 

i for. Ante of their stu- 



4 5 X 



•This instrument is copyrighted material and permission frocs 
Xeil Gross would be needed for it to be used. 
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■Cover 


Most 

nev- 

er 


Occa- 

sion- 

?i:y. 


Fre- 
quent- 
ly . 


Almost 

always 


Al- 

ways 


3 . Taker strong in- 

terest in r.y profes- 
sional development. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4. Makes teachers' 
meetings a valuable 
educational activity. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3 . Helps to eliminate 
weaknesses in his 
school . 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 . Treats teachers as 
professional workers. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 . Helps teachers to 
understand the sources 
of important problems 
they are facing. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8. Displays a strong 
interest in improving 
the c.uality of the edu- 
cational program. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 . Brings to the attea 
tion of teachers educa- 
tional literature that 
is of value to them in 
their jobs. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


10. Has constructive 
suggestions to offer 
teachers in dealing 
with their major prob- 
lems. 


0 


1 


1 

€L 


3 


4 


5 


11. Cets teachers to 
upgrade their perform- 
ance standards in their 
classrooms. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17 . Maximizes the dif- 
ferent skills found in 
tne faculty. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


$ 
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I do 

not 

know 

X 

•X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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i 



i 



l 

l 

i 

f 



i 



n ost Occa- 
nev- si on- 
a over or ally 



r re- 
fluent- Almost 
ly always 



I do 

Al- not 
v:ays know 



11. MA.es a teacher's 
difficult becutiso 
of /.is administrative 
ineptitude. 0 12 

1-f. aucs conferences 
and meetings in a dis- 
organized fashion. 0 12 

I). Has the relevant 
facts before r.akin- 

important decisions. 0 12 



3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

« 

3 4 5 X 



i6. Displays inconsis- 
tency in his decisions. 0 12 



3 4 5 X 



17. Procrastinates in 

his decision rooking. 0 1 2 3 4 5 X 




Ar. adaptation of the preceding instruxjnt can 
data about supervisors and curricula specialists, 
charged, hut the ite.us remain the saac. Thus, the 
vili r.ot repeat all the iteus . 



be made to obtain 
The directions are 
illustration belov 
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CCCKJXM\VO:iS AID SPECIALISTS 

I'.'.my school systems have personnel with titles such as 
supervisor, supervising director, curriculum specialist, coor- 
dinator, or consultant, -heir responsibilities include acting 
as liaison between the central office and the schools, obser- 
ving teachers, conferring with principals, working with teacher 
co.r.vittees, introducing new curriculum ideas and teaching tech- 
niques, or guiding ir.- service training. 

1. Do you have such personnel in your school Yes No 

system? 



2. 'That is the title of the person you have had most contact 
'with, or who is the most important person to you? 

Hrite the title here: 

I 

3. How much contact with this person do you have? 

I have had some contact 

I have frequent contact with this person. 

I have had no recent contact 

How, thinking of the person you have indicated in the 
space above, to what extent does he or she engage in the fol- 
lowin' kinds of behavior? Please circle the or.e number in 
each row that best, describes the behavior of this person. 







Al- 

most 


Occa- 


Fre- 






I do 






nev- 


sion- 


quent- 


Almost 


Al- 


not 




Never 


er 


ally 


ly 


always 


ways 


know 


1. Gives teachers the 
















feeling that thc-ir work 
is an "important acti- 
vity". 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


2. (See preceding 
instrument) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 



The following adaptation of the instrument cay be useful if members 
of a central office staff wish to find out about the reactions that 
building principals have to their role performance. 
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YOUR rKMEDIATK SUPERIOR 

As a principal, please consider your immediate administra- 
tive superior, the person to whom you report and who supervises 
or guides your work. 

Write. the title of this person here: 



Thinkitig of this person, to what extent does he or she 
engage in the following kinds of behavior? In answering, 
please circle the one number in each row that best describes 
the behavior of this person. 

Al- 
most Occa- Fre- I do 

nev- sion- quent- Almost Al- not 



1. Makes principal’s 
life difficult because 
of his administrative 
ineptitude. 

2. Runs conferences 
and meetings in a dis- 
organized fashion. 

3. Has the relevant 
facts before making im- 
portant decisions. 

4. Displays inconsis- 
tency in his decisions. 

5. Procrastinates in 
his decision making. 

6. Requires principals 
to engage in unneces- 
sary paper work. 

7. Displays integrity 
in his behavior. 

8. Puts you at ease 
when you talk with him. 



N ever er ally ly 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 



always ways know 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 

3 4 5 X 
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Al- 
most 
nev- 
Never cr 

9. Makes those who 
work with him feci 
inferior to him. 

10. Develops a real 
interest in your wel- 
fare. 

11. Develops a "we 
feeling" in working 
with others. 

12. Rubs people the 
wrong way. 

13. Gives principals 
the feeling that their 
work is an "important" 
activity. 

14. Gives principals the 
feeling that they can 
make significant contri- 
butions to improving 

the classroom performance 
of teachers. 0 1 

15. Kelps to eliminate 
weaknesses in the 
schools under his 
Jurisdiction. 

16. Takes a strong in- 
terest in your profes- 
sional development. 

17. Helps principals 
to understand the sources 
of important problems 

they are facing. 0 1 

18. Makes principals' 
meetings of value as 

an educational activity. 0 1 



0 1 
0 1 



0 1 

0 1 

0 1 
0 1 

0 1 



Occa- Fre- I do 

sion- quent- Almost Al- not 
ally 1^ always ways know 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 5 X 

4 5 X 

4 5 X 

4 5 X 

4 5 X 

4 5 X 

4 5 X 



2 3 4 5 X 



2 3 4 5 X 

2 3 4 5 X 
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The preceding instruments, which measure how staff members think 
about the important aspects of their roles (Instruments 8 through 11), 
can also be used to check how staff members view one another. In other 
words, one can put himself in the shoes of the other person and estimate 
how the other person would answer the question. 



(INSTRUMENT #12 1 



ESTIMATES OF HOW OTHERS PERCEIVE THEIR ROLES 

Utilizing an instrument such as Instrument #9, "The 
Principal of This School," put yourself into his shoes and 
respond to the questions as you think he would. This will 
give you data to compare with how the principal actually sees 
himself, and how you and the other teachers define his role, with 
data on how well you understand the principal's point of view. 

Or .sing Instrument #8, "Expectations for Others", esti- 
mate how another teacher with whom you work closely on a com- 
mittee would fill it out with respect to the principal, so 
you can see how perceptive you are about your colleagues feel- 
ings and expectations about the principal's role. 



Group Functions Performed While Acting As A Staff Member 

Staff members may influence one another in many different ways, 
but two sets of group functions--task and maintenance, are necessary 
for an effective staff meeting. The following two instruments can 
be used as cbcervation schedules to gather data about the ways group 
members perform task and maintenance functions. 



INSTRUMENT m 



OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR TASK AND MAINTENANCE 
FUNCTIONS 

t 

Initials of Persons Observed 
Task Functions Performing These Functions 



1. Initiating ; Proposing tasks or 
goals; defining a group problem; 
suggesting a procedure for solv- 
ing a problem; suggesting other 
ideas for consideration. 




Task Functions 



Initials of Persons Observed 
Performing These Functions 



2. Information or opinion 
seeking: Requesting frets 

on a problem; seeking re- 
levant information; asking 
for information; asking for 
suggestions and ideas. 












3. Information or opinion 
giving: Offering facts; 

providing relevant informa- 
tion; stating a belief; giv- 
ing suggestions or ideas. 












4. Clarifying or elaborating: 
Interpreting or reflecting 
ideas or suggestions; clearing 
up confusion; indicating 
alternatives and issues be- 
fore the group; giving exam- 
ples . 








I 




5. Summarizing: Pulling re- 

lated ideas together; restat- 
ing suggestions after the 
group has discussed them. 












6. Consensus Testing: Send- 

ing up "trial balloons" to 
see if group is nearing a 
conclusion; checking with 
group to see how much agree- 
ment has been reached. 












Maintenance Functions 


7. Encouraging: Being friend- 

ly, warm and responsive to 
others; accepting others and 
their contributions; listen- 
ing; shewing regard for others 
by giving them an opportunity 
or recognition. 
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Initials of Persons Observed 

Maintenance Functions Performing These Functions 



1 

8. Expressing group feelings: 
Sensing feeling, mood, relation- 
ships within the group; sharing 
his own feelings with other mem- 
bers. 












9. Harmonizing: Attempting to re- 

concile disagreements; reducing 
tension through "pouring oil on 
troubled waters"; getting people 
to explore their differences. 












10. Compromising: Offering to 

compromise his own position, ideas 
or status; admitting error; dis- 
ciplining himself to help main-, 
tain the group. 1 

! 












11. Gate-keeping: Seeing that 

others have a chance to speak; 
keeping the discussion a group 
discussion rather than a 1, 2, 
or 3-way conversation. 












12. Setting standards: Express- 

ing standards that will help the 
group to achieve; applying stan- 
dards in evaluating group func- 
tioning and production. 






i 







Another set of observation categories can be useful for improving 
the quality of meetings: 



lINSTRUM£NT~~^r41 
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Seeking information 




I 
























Seeking opinion 




























Giving information 




























Giving opinion 




























Blocking 




























Summarizing 




























Dominating 




























Gate-keeping 




























Seeking help 




























Listening 




























Expressing group feeling 




























Seeking recognition 











— 









- 










Testing for consensus 




























Diagnosing 




























Mediating 





























Case Study 

Several studies done in industry, in voluntary organizations, and 
in schools have demonstrated that the satisfaction of subordinates is 
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related to the extent they can influence the organization’s decision 
making. These findings suggest that relations between superiors and 
subordinates in school systems are very much like those in other 
organizations. Teachers report greatest satisfaction with their prin- 
cipal and the school system when they perceive that they and their prin- 
cipals are mutually influential. This is especially true when they 
perceive the principal as an expert. 

The Problem 

School X was not very innovative. A number of committees had 
started to meet. Several teachers were sent to conferences and repopted 
back at staff meetings. But these efforts did not lead to much new 
activity on the staff. The staff seemed to be apathetic and not very 
interested in improving itself. 

The principal, his assistant, the counselor, and a few new teachers 
met to discuss the problem. The theme emerged from the discussion that 
teachers did not understand their role in innovation. The teachers mostly 
believed that innovation should take place only in one's own classroom 
and that a great deal of sharing with others was inappropriate. Further- 
more, the teachers felt that any major innovations would be passed on 
down to them from the administration. But when certain administrators did 
initiate new ideas, those ideas were not received enthusiastically. 

Inquiry Questions 

The group asked a consultant for help. Here are some of the ques- 
tions raised in the group's deliberations with the consultant: 

.1, Why don't the teachers talk much with one another about new ideas? 

2. Why don't the teachers accept a lot of the new ideas initiated by 
administrators? 

3. What keeps our committees and staff meetings from being effectivo? 

The consultant suggested that the teachers' feelings about influence 
( e.g. , what is their appropriate role in decision making?) were a problem 
and that a simple questionnaire could be filled out to assess how the teachers 
feel about the extent of their influence. 

. Instrument Used 



Instrument #Y, "Influence", was used. Every member of the staff 
checked how much influence he felt that each role group actually had, 
and how much influence he felt that each role group ought to have. 

The Data 



The results are reported in Tables 1 and 2. Responses are reported 
in terms of percentages of the total staff. The principal's response 
is shown by underlining the figure which is his response. 
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TABLE 1 

AMOUNT OF INFLUENCE STAFF MEMBERS IN SCHOOL X 
THINK VARIOUS PERSONS AND GROUPS NOW HAVE 



1 

None 


2 

A 

little 


3 

Some 


4 

Con- 

sider- 

able 


5 

A 

great 

deal 


X 

No 

res- 

ponse 


a. The local school 
board 


0 


13 


13 


ill 


27 


0 


b. Your superintendent 


Q 


7- — 


fm 


4o~ 


46 


0 


c. The principal of your 
school 


0 


0 


47 


i il 


6 


0 


d. You, yourself 


13 


47 


20 


ia 


7 


0 


e. A small group of 
teachers 


13 


40 


34 


a 


0 


0 


f. Teachers in general 


7 


27 


33 


aa 


0 


0 


g. Curriculum personnel 
(supervisor, director, 
or coordinator) 


0 


0 


7 


6o 


26 


7 


h. Students 


27 


40 


3° 


0 


0 


0 


i . Parents 


7 


67 


ia 


13 


0 


0 


J. Teachers unions 


27 


0 


27 


27 


13 


6 


k. Local colleges and 
universities 


7 


13 


ait 


33 


13 


0 


1. Guidance and psycholo 
gical services personnel 


0 


33 


33 


20 


14 


0 


m. Newspapers 


7 


46 


40 


1 


0 


0 


n. P.T.A. 


7 


53 


33 


0 


7 


0 



(Principal's response is underlined.) 
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TABLE 2 

AMOUNT OF INFLUENCE STAFF MEMBERS IN SCHOOL X 
THINK VARIOUS PERSONS AND GROUPS OUGHT TO HAVE 



1 2 3 4 5 X 

Con- A No 

A aider- great res- 

None little Some able deal ppase 



a. The local school 



board 


0 


7 


7 


6o 


26 


0 


b. Your superintendent 


0 


7 


7 


26 


6o 


0 


c. The principal of your 
school 


0 


0 


27 


6o 


12 


0 


d. You, yourself 


0 


13 


53 


27 


7 


0 


e. A small group of 
teachers 


20 


20 


22 


20 


7 


0 


f. Teachers in general 


0 


1 ° . 


i 1 


U6 


27 


0 


g. Curriculum personnel 
(supervisor, director, 
or coordinator) 


J 


0 


20 


12 


27 


0 


h. Students 


7 


7 


53 


22 


0 


0 


i . Parents 


0 


13 


6o 


21 


0 


0 


j . Teacher unions 


13 


la 


20 


34 


13 


7 


k. Local colleges and 
universities 


0 


13 


El 


40 


20 


0 


1. Guidance and psycho- 
logical services personnel 0 


20 


54 


i2 


13 


0 


m. Newspapers 


20 


27 


40 


13 


0 


0 


n. P.T.A. ; 


7 


20 


12 


13 


7 


0 



(Principal's response is underlined) 
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Analysis of the Data 

A number of questions were raised prior to tho analysis o f th e 

data. These questions guided the analysis: (1) To what extent do ~ 

the teachers agree about the actual influence processes? (2) To what 
extent do the teachers and principal agree with each other? (3) What 
discrepancies ex.st between the teachers' values about influence and 
their perceptions of the actual state of affairs? 

Regarding the first question, the teachers generally agree about 
the actual influence that various role groups do have. One can note 
the amount of agreement by looking across the table to see how spread 
out the percentages are on any given line. Most variance occurs farther 
down in the list with role groups and organizations that are farther 
away, from the formal school organization. Notice the high amount of 
variance on "local colleges and universities" as well as "teacher unions." 
In contrast, teachers have high agreement about the "school board," 

"the superintendent," and the "principal." They are in somewhat less 
agreement about the actual influence of the teachers. But the teachers 
in this school seem to agree generally on "who has what degree of 
influence." 

Regarding question #2, some important differences between the prin- 
cipal's and the teachers' view of influence arise. For instance, the prin 
cipal thinks that small groups of teachers, as well as teachers in general 
have considerable influence, while the teachers generally see themselves 
having less influence. The principal also sees tho parents and the 
guidance and psychological services personnel as having more influence 
than the teachers do. On other items, there is high agreement, The 
principal and teachers agree that the school board has "considerable" 
influence, that the superintendent has "a great deal," and that the 
principal has "considerable." It should be noted, at the same time, 
that a sizable percentage of teachers (47 per cent) view the principal 
as having only "some" influence. 

Question number 3 focused on the discrepancies between the actual 
and desired amount of Influence. A number of significant discrepancies 
can be noted in the teachers’ responses. The teachers feel that (a) 
teachers in general ought to have more influence (although not as much 
as their administrators), (b} students ought to have much more influence 
than they currently have, (c) parents ought to have more influence, and 
(d) guidance and psychological services personnel should have less. It 
will be noted that 60 per cent of the teachers felt they had "little" 
or "no" influence. Yet Table 2 shows that most of the respondents (73 
per cent) think teachers in general should have "considerable" or "a 
great deal" of Influence. 

Findings 

The major result of this problem-solving effort in School X seems 
to be that the distribution of Influence seems to be a significant 
problem. The data indicate that considerable discrepancy exists 
between the teachers' ideals and their perceptions of the actual state 
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of affairs. They are not suggesting, however, that teachers' power 
' be increased at the expense of the principal's. The data sh<v that 
the teachers feel the principal ought to have somewhat more influence 
than he actually has. 

Possible Implications and Action Alternatives 

1. Teachers are desirous of becoming considerably more influential 
in the decision-making processes of the school. 

2. The principal indicates that he thinks there should be less teacher 

participation in decision-making. . 

3> Principal and staff need to examine the decision-making processes within 
the school. More data may need to be gathered on the kinds of decisions 
and the circumstances that might require variations in the pattern. An 
opportunity to openly discuss value orientations as they affect decision- 
making might contribute to an understanding of current practice and open 
the way to explore changes. 



Summary 



This chapter has presented a number of practical suggestions for 
diagnosing role performance, norms, executive professional leadership > 
and influence. Further, using influence as an example, the implica- 
tions for change have been developed in one school which diagnosed its own 
Influence patterns. 
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CHAPTER V 



WHAT ARE OUR TYPICAL WAYS OF DOING THINGS? 



As a group of people work together, tacit agreement develops rather 
quickly about the ways members should behave in the variety of work 
and social settings they share . The agreements define what is 0. K. 
to do and what is not 0. K. in specific situations. A social scientist 
would use the term norms to describe these tacit agreements about hov- 
we-do- things around here. 

In your building, individuals and sub-groups probably have differing 
perceptions of the "in" way to behave in certain situations and may be 
unanimous about others. Your staff norms probably have a private life 
and have not been looked at openly or systematically. 

One way to think about the norms that exist in your building is to 
imagine that you are a new member of the staff. What questions would 
you have in your mind about appropriate behavior? How would you find 
out? For one thing, you would probably ask a number of questions and you 
would conduct a series of careful observations. You may not realize it, 
but you would, in a sense, be a working anthropologist for those first 
few days as you tried to discover and understand the culture and mores 
of the building. 

You may wish to use this approach as a diagnostic procedure. This 
type of study requires skills of careful observation, accurate, objective 
reporting, and ability to draw generalizations from a large pool of 
descriptive data. 

As you proceeded with your investigation, you would very likely 
discover that people give different answers to your questions. Your 
observations would indicate that, in most situations, members of the 
staff behave very much alike; in other situations, different sets of 
rules are observed. You will find that many of the "typical ways of 
doing things" are not stated in a manual or orientation guide and, quite 
often, there has been no discussion or explicit agreement about these 
"informal" but persistent rules. 

You might wonder how these norms develop. Many are merely transported 
from other settings and situations. Others become established when one 
or more persons, particularly those who may be regarded as leaders, 
behave in a similar fashion. This may very quickly get defined as 
"the way" to behave. / 
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These norms may be very helpful. They enable the individual to knot 
what is acceptable, appropriate behavior and what can be reasonably ex- 
pected of others. Not to have any rules, whether formal or informal, 
would present a confusing situation if continued for a period of time. 

On the other hand, the way we do things may be continued Just because 
it is expected, traditional, comfortable, or unexamined. Circumstances 
change, new conditions arise and typical ways may become obsolete, 
irrelevent or actually prevent desirable outcomes. 



Why Inquire? 

A staff member might well ask the question, "Why should we study 
the norms of our building? Things seem to be going along fine." 

One purpose for such diagnostic inquiry is to obtain a clearer, more 
specific picture of building norms. ! Since these kinds of rules governing 
behavior are not ordinarily verbalized or made explicit, putting them 
down precisely helps to make them visible. This makes it easier to 
assess the usefulness or productivity of the norm. 

Another purpose may be to determine the degree to which any given 
norm is shared by members of the staff. If there is a high level of 
agreement about a particular norm, staff members will tend to behave 
consistently. If there is low agreement, there will be confusion and 
lack of clarity. 

A third reason may be to determine the degree to which staff members 
agree or disagree about what they want to have happen in school. Fre- 
quently a staff works under a condition of pluralistic ignorance . An 
individual wants to move in a certain direction but assumes that others 
would oppose it or would not be inter sted enough to support it. At 
the same time, other members of the staff may privately hold the same 
interest, but do not share it. Common interests are not shared. Action 
is not taken. 



What Are Our Norms ? 

One way to identify the norms in your building is to informally 
discuss norm issues with the principal, supervisors or other teachers. 

If their interest is stimulated, suggest that they support a meeting 
of volunteer staff members to have a brainstorm session to get out 
ideas about in-home norms. This will be a start on collecting data. 

The ground rules for brainstorming are simple, but very important. 
First, make sure that all participants have a clear understanding of 
the topic. Second, announce and enforce the rule that every idea is 
accepted and recorded without criticism, Judgment, or evaluation no 
matter how wild or impractical it may seem. Ample blackboard or newsprint 
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space will be needed and two persons should be designated to record 
ideas as they are produce 1. After a period of 20 to 30 minutes, or when 
idea production appears to have stopped, the material can be categorized, 
evaluated, and a final list of useful items developed. 

To gain the entiro staff's perceptions of building norms, organize 
into a questionnaire the ideas from the brainstorming which are judged 
to be most important for work in the building. Some groundwork will 
need to be laid with the staff about the value and need for examining 
the norms before the questionnaire is Introduced. It is important 
that the data from the questionnaire be reported back to the staff and 
time be set aside for work on changing those norms which lnpede productive 
work and strengthening those which are functional. 

For example, in a high school building the principal wanted to 
visit classrooms to understand the issues and concerns teachers were 
facing, but had not actually done so. When asked why he did not make 
classroom visits the principal said, 'tall, I really don't think any 
of the teachers want me to do this r ould resent it if I dropped by 
their classroom." Yet, some teachers said, "I wish the principal would 
come and visit my olasses occasionally, but I don't think he wants to 
do that. Besides, he’s very busy and probably doesn't have tho time." 

In another situation, an elementary school building, a young teacher 
in her first year of classroom work was located across the hall from a 
teacher who had many years of experience. The younger teacher said, 

"You know, many times I wanted to talk to Helen. With all her years 
of experience, she would be able to give me some great ideas on how to 
handle 6ome of the things that have come up in my classroom. I really 
don't think she'd like it, though. A teacher ought to be able to take 
care of her own problems." On the other hand, Helen, the experienced 
teacher, said, "I've been wanting to ask Mary for some of her ideas. 

She's Just out of college and would be acquainted with new materials and 
approaches. I don't think she would want to talk with me though, as 
it's been years since I received my training." 

In both of these examples, the norms governing behavior, based on 
incorrect assu^tions about the other, had prevented desired action from 
taking place. When correct information about the wishes of the principal 
and the teachers was shared, the classroom visits did take place and Helen 
and Mary shared their ideas and experiences* 



Instruments for Obtaining Data 

If it is not feasible to develop a questionnaire for your building 
staff, instruments designed to obtain data about perceptions of norms 
can be used or adapted to your needs. Such an instrument is best used 
in Its entirety, but selected items esa b# used If your si tuition 
requires It* 
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(INSTRUMENT #19 



DO'S AND DON'TS 

In any school system, there are informal "do's and don'ta”. 
They aro rarely written down anywhere, but they serve as a hind 
of code, making it clear what people in the system should and 
should not do if they are to be accepted by others. 

Below, there is a list of specific things that a person— 
an administrator, a teacher, a staff member-might do or say. , 
We would like you to estimate what most people in this 
building would feel about each item. That is, ve want you 
to tell us whether the predominant feeling of most of the 
people in this building is that one shoixld or should not 
do or soy the thing in question. You can indicate your 
answer by placing a check mark (vO in the appropriate 
column* -should or should not— beside each item. 

For example : 



The majority of people would feel that one.. . 



X. Follow administrative directives. 

Y. Complain when things are not going 
right. 

Z. Spread rumors. 



SHOULD 




SHOULD HOT 






The above examples would show that you believe that most 
people feel that one should follow administrative directives 
and one should not complain when things are not golr^g right, 
nor spread rumors. 



1* Ask others who seem upset to ex- 
press their feelings directly. 

2. Tell colleagues what you really 
think of their work. 



3* Look for ulterior motives in 
other people's behavior. 

4* Always ask "Why!" when you 
don't know. 



5* Avoid disagreement and conflict 
whenever possible. 



o 



SHOULD 



SHOULD NOT 



6, Consult with people under you in 
making decisions that affect 
them— even minor ones. 

7. Question well-established ways 
of doing things. 

6. Be concerned about other people's 
problems. > 

i 

9* Only make a decision after every- 
one's ideas have been fully heard. 

10* Disagree with your superior if 
you happen to know more about 
the issue than he does. 

11. Withold personal feelings, and 
stick to the logical merits of 
the case in any discussion. 

12. Push for new ideas, even if they 
are vague or unusual, 

13. Ask others to tell you what they 
really think of your work. 

14. Keep your real thoughts and reac- 
tions to yourself, by and large. 

15* Trust others not to take advan- 
tage of you. 

16. Be skeptical about things. 

17. feint out other people's mistakes, 
to improve working effectiveness. 

Id. Listen to others' ideas, but re- 
serve the decision to yourself. 

19* Try out new ways of doit* things, 
even if it's uncertain how they 
will work out. 

20. Stay "cool*'— keep your distance 
from others. 

21, Use formal voting as a way of 
makitg decisions In small groups. 
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SHOULD SHOULD KOI.' 

22, Set up committees which bypass 
or cut across usual channels 

or lines of authority. ___ _____ 

23. Spend time in meetings on emotional 
matters which are not strictly 

gernnne to the task. , 

2k, Be critical towards unusual or 

"way out" ideas. ______ 

25* Tell other people what they want 
to hear, rather than what you 

really think. 

26. Stick with familiar ways of 

doing things in one's work. _____ 

27. Trust others to be helpful in 

difficult situations. 



The Do's and uon'ts instrument could also be uBed to gain a dif- 
ferent kind of uata. If each staff member fills it out to indicate 
how he, himself, feels about what is appropriate or good to do, it 
will he possible to check the perceived norms against what each person 
thinks) which may oi ray not be discrepant with tr. s perceived norms. 
The same norm questions would be raised, but in the following format) 

frNSTKUMEfflHEig 



K i OWN POSITION RBOARDDfO 

* 

DO'S AND DON'TS 

Directions ) Hesse think about hew you, yourself, feel 
about each of the items listed below. Naturally, your feeling 
will depend on the particular circumstances involved. But 
try to consider how you typically feel in most situations. To 
indicate your answer, place a check (✓) in the column that 
shows your cam attitude* For Instance, regardii^ the first 
item, if you feel that one should not ask others who seem up- 
set to express their feelings directly, check in the second 
column, "I feel that you should not ." Think only about your 
own feelings* 

I feel that 1 feel that 
you you 

SHOULD SHOULD NOT 

1. Ask others who seem upset to 
express their feelif^s 

directly. _______ ♦ _____ __ ♦ 
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I feel that 
vou 
SHOULD 



I feel that 
you 

SHOULD NOT 



2, Etc.» using items similar to those in Instrument #15 . . 



Croup norms have a powerful effect on the way staff members re- 
late to each other. Norms are shared expectations about one another* ' 
b«havior. To some extent, staff members carry out their regular tasks 
because they believe others expeot them to do so. The following 
instrument provides a basis for exploring some of the norms that * 
guide behavior in your building. 



(instrument Wft 



OUR TYPICAL BEHAVIOR 

1. Suppose a teacher (let's call him Teacher X) disagrees 
with something B says at a staff meeting. If teachers 
you know in your school were in Teaeher X's place, what 
would most of them be likely to do? 

Would most of the teachers you knar seek out B to discuss 
the disagreement? 

) Yes, I think most would do this. 

| 1 Maybe about half would do this* 

■ ( •• ) No, most would not . 

J I don't know. 

Would they keep it to themselves and say nothing about it? 

i’ ) Yes, I think most would do t> :. 
i * ) Maybe about half would do this, 

i ) No, moat would not , 

i ) I don't knew. 

2. Suppose a teacher (let's call him Teacher X) feels hurt 
and put down by something another teacher has said to 
him. In Teacher X's place, would most of the teachers 
you know in your building be likely to . . . 

. • . avoid the other teacher? 

\ ) Yea, think ttftt would. 

1 Maybe shout half would, 
i i No, most would not . 

■ ) I don't know. 
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. . . tell the other teacher that they felt hurt and put 
down? 

( ) Yes, I think most would. 

I ) Maybe about half would. 

( ) No, most would not . 

( ) I don't know. 

. . ; tell their friends that the other teacher is bard 
to get along with? 

S Yes, I think most would. « 

Maybe abo.it half would. 

No, most would not . 

I don't know. 

3 . Suppose you are in a committee meeting with Teacher X 
and the other members begin to describe their personal 
feelings about what goes on in the school. Teacher X 
quickly suggests that the committee get back to the 
topio and keep the discussion objective and impersonal. 

How would you feel toward X? 

) I would approve strongly.., — ■ 

) I would approve mildly or some. 

( ' I wouldn't care one way or the other. 

{ I would disapprove mildly or some. 

1 I would disapprove strongly. 

4 . Suppose you are in a committee meeting with Teacher X and 
the other members begin to describe their personal feel- 
ings about what goes on in the school. Teacher X listens 
to them and tells them his own feelings. How would you 
feel toward X? 

' ) I would approve strongly. 

| ) I would approve mildly or some. 

1 ) I wouldn't care one way or the other. 

i‘ 1 I would disapprove mildly or some. 

1 ) I would disapprove strongly. 



5. Suppose Teacher X wants to improve his classroom effective- 
ness. In Teacher X's place, would most of the teachers in 
your building • • • 

4 

. » » ask another teacher to observe his teaching and 
then have a conference afterward? 




Yes, I think most would do this. 
Maybe about half would do this* 
No, most would not . 

I don't know. 



. . . ask other teachers to let him (Teacher X) observe 
• how the other teachers teach, to get Ideas how to improve 
his own teaching? 

' > Yes, I think most would do this* 

| > Maybe about half would do this. 

) No, most would not , 
i, ) I don’t knew. 

, . . have a free and open discussion with his students 
about his teaching? 

) Yes, I think most would do this. 

) Maybe about half would do this. 

} No, most would not . 

) I don’t knew. 

. . . ask the principal to observe his teaching and then 
have a conference afterward? 

/ Yes, I think most would do this, 
i Maybe about half would do this. 

No, most would not. 

I don’t knew. 

n 

6. Suppose Teacher X disagrees with a procedure that the prin- 
cipal has outlined for all to follow. If Teacher X were 

to go and talk with the principal about his disagreement, 
how would you feel about it? 

( ) I would approve strongly? 

< ) I- would approve mildly or some. 

( ) I wouldn't care one way or the other, 

f ) I would disapprove mildly or some. 

( ) I would disapprove strongly. 

7. Suppose Teacher X disagree® with a procedure that the 
principal has outlined for all to follow. If X were to 
say nothing but Ignore the principal's directive, how 

• ould you feel about it? 

) I would approve stror^ly. 

( ' I would approve mildly or some. 

! I wouldn't care one way or tti other, 
i I would disapprove mildly or some. 

, I would disapprove strongly. ___ 

$♦ Suppose Teacher X develops a particularly useful and effec- 
tive method for teaching something. If X ve*e to describe 
the method briefly at a faculty meeting and offer to meet 
further with any who wanted to know more, how would you 
feel about it? 
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( ) I would approve stror^ly. 
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) I would approve mildly or some. 

} I wouldn't care one way or the other. 
) I would disapprove mildly or some. 

) I would disapprove strongly. 



Faculty meetings provide one of the most frequently up id forums 
for Interaction and decision-making. Norms develop around faculty meet" 
ings, too* There are understood rules about what is appropriate to 
bring up for discussion or how problems get talked about or dealt with* 
The following instrument provides a means for assessing some of these 
noras about faculty meetings. * 

{instrument #i9 



MEETINGS 

You will probably agree that school systems hold alot of 
aeetlngs,'Wh as faculty meetings, committees, administrative 
staff meetings, Board sessions, department meetings, and the 
like. 

We are asking you to focus on the _____ _____ . meeting. 

Now please consider what usually or typically happens 
in this meeting. For each of the items below, please circle 
the appropriate number. , 



Almost 




Some- 




Almost 


Always 


Often 


times 


Seldom 


Never 


When problems 
come up in the 
meeting, they 
are thoroughly 
explored until 
everyone under- 




> 






stands what the 




« 






problem is. 1 




3 


4 


5 


The first solu- 


1 








tion proposed 
is often accept- 


1 

1 








ed by the group. 1 

t 


2 


3 9 


4 


$ 


% 

People come to 










the meeting not 
knowlt^ what Is 




% 






to be presented 
or discussed. 1 

% 


2 


3 


K 


5 




a 

H 
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Almost Some- 

Always Often tines Seldom 



k. People ask why 
the problem 
exists, what 
the causes are. 1 

5. There are many 
problems which 
people are con- 
cerned about 
which never get 

on the agenda. 1 

6. There is a ten- 
dency to propose 
answers without 
really having 
thought the prob- 
lem and Its causes 
through carefully. 1 

n 

7. The group discus- 
ses the pro 8 and 
cons of several 
different alter- 
nate solutions 

to a problem. 1 

8. People bring up 

extraneous or 
irrelevant nat- 
ters. r 1 

9. The average per- 

son in the meet- 
ing feels that 
his Ideas have 
gotten into the 
discussion. 1 

il 

10. Someone susnarites 

progress from time 
to time*. 1 

a 

11. Decisions are of- 
ten left vague- - 
as to vhat they 
are* a*d who will 
carry them cut* 1 



2 



2 



2 



2 



2 



2 



2 



3 




3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 

3 4 



3 4 





Almost 

Never 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 
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Alraost Some- 

Always Often tines Seldom 



12. Either before 
the meeting or 
at its beginn- 
ing, any group 
member can eas- 
ily get items 

on to the agenda. 12 3 4 



13. People are afraid 

to be openly crit- 
ical or make good 
objections. 1 2 

14. The group discus- 
ses and evaluates 
how decisions from 

previous meetings 1 2 

worked out, , 

15. People do not / 

take the time to I 

really study or / 

define the prob- ( 

lem they are work- 
ing on. 1 2 

16. The same lew peo- 
ple seem to do 
most of the talk- 
ing during the 

meeting. 1 2 

17* People hesitate 

to give their 
true feelings 
about problems 
which are discus- 
sed. 1 2 

16. When a decision 

is made, it is 
clear who should 
carry it out, and 
when. 1 2 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 h 



3 



4 



3 4 



19* There is a good 
deal of jvaplig 
from toplo to 
topic— it's often 
unclear where the 
group it on the 

agenda. 1 2 3 4 




Almost 

Never 



5 



5 



5 



5 



5 



5 



5 
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Almost Some- Almost 

Always Often times Seldom Never 



20. From time to time 

in the meeting, 
people openly dis- 
cuss the feelings 
and working relation- 
ships in the group. 1 2 

21. The same problems 
seem t.o keep coming 
up over and over 
again from meeting 

to meeting. 1 2 



22. People don't seem 
to care about the 
meeting, or wont to 
get involved in it. 1 2 



23. When the group is 
thinking about a 
problem, at least 
two or three dif- 
ferent solutions 

are suggested. 1 2 

24. When there is dis- I 

agreement, it tends j 

to be smoothed over I 

or avoided. 1 1 2 



25. Some very creative 
solutions come out 

of this group. 1 2 

26. Many people remain 

silent. 1 2 

27. When conflicts over 
decisions come up, 
the group does not 
avoid them, but 
really stays with the 
conflict and works 

it through. 1 2 

2d» The results of the 
group 1 * work are not 
worth the time it 
takes. 1 2 



3 



3 



3 



3 



3 



3 

3 



3 



3 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 

4 



4 



4 



5 



5 



5 



5 



5 



5 

5 



5 



5 
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Almost Sorce- 

Alwaya Often times Seldom 



29. People give their 

real feelings about 
what is happening 
during the meet- 
ing itself. 1 

30. People feel very 
committed to carry- 
ing out the solu- 
tions arrived at 

by the group. 1 

31* Yfhen the group is 
supposedly working 
on a problem, it is 
really working on 
some other "under 
the table" problem. 1 

32. People feel anta- 
gonistic or nega- 
tive during the 
meeting. 1 

33* There is no follow- 
up of how decisions 
reached at earlier 
meetings worked out 
in practice. 1 

34. Solutions and deci- 
sions are in accord, 
with the chairman's 
or leader's point 
of view, but not 
necessarily wit 1 the 
members '» 1 

35« There (tre splits or 
deadlocks between 
factions or sub- 
groups. 1 

A 

36. The discussion goes 
on andcon without 
any decision being 
reached. 1 

37* People feel satis- 
fied or positive 
during the meeting. 1 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 




* 

t 



Almost 

Never 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Meetings vary according to their primary focus of atten- 
tion. They may be mainly focused on information-giving 
— making announcements, explaining plans or rules, deal- 
ing with routine matters. Or they may be mainly focused 
on problem-solving — discussion and decision, working out 
answers to problems on the spot. 

38 . Thinking now of the meeting you have been describing, 

check the appropriate phrase. Most of the time is spent 
on . . . 



information-giving problem-solving 

39. Now, still thinking of this meeting, where should most 
of the time be spent? Check one. . . 



information-giving problem-solving 



The faculty may wish to exaimine the range of individual scores, 
and it may wish to compute an average (mean) score. A discussion of 
individual items of the instrument may stimulate an examination of 
some of the practices which could be improved. 

The instruments presented in the preceding pages are designed to 
obtain two types of information; staff members' perceptions of the way 
others typically feel or behave; and how the individual himself typical- 
ly feels or behaves in a given instance. The instruments present dif- 
ferent examples of item content, item format and the way in which staff 
members are asked to respond. I 



• Case Study 

Staff members in an elementary building expressed dissatisfaction 
and frustration with a lack of commitment and follow through on. agree- 
ments and decisions. This appeared to be true for staff meetings as 
well as less formal working agreements between members of a committee 
or sub-group of the staff. It seemed that quite often, after a decision 
or agreement had been reached, members were dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ments or did nottfollow through in implementing the decisions reached. 

A committee ^f the staff met with a consultant to review the sit- 
uation and develop ways of improving working relationships in the 
building. From these discussions it became apparent that committee members 
had quite different perceptions of the way people worked together in 
the building and of what they individually wanted as a good working 
situation. Three major questions were raised as a focus for inquiry: 

1. How do staff members think we typically work together? 

2. How do staff members individually feel about the way we work? 

3. Why are our decisions and agreements often not accepted? 
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Since the focus in these three questions was the way staff members 
worked with each other, it was agreed; that information about norms 
which influenced their ways of working togetner would be helpful. 

The instrument selected for use was "Do's and Don'ts". It was administered 
to all staff members at a regualr staff meeting. After the purpose of the 
instrument was explained, each member was asked to complete the items 
as directed. 

Staff members' responses to each item were recorded. Items 
which pertained specifically to the diagnostic inquiry questions were 
then examined in greater detail. For example, the responses to item 
14, "Keep your real thoughts and reactions to yourself, by and large" 
are presented in Table 3» v / 

One staff member did not respond to this item, and one staff member 
did not check his own feeling. Looking at indications of the way staff 
members feel about this item, we see that four checked "Should", nine 
checked "Should not", and two did not indicate. In terms of the fifteen 
people responding to this item 23 per cent of the staff prefer "Should", 
meaning that they feel that you should keep your real thoughts and 
reactions to yourself, by and large. Whereas, it is perceived that 
48# (Column l) would have said should. Sixty per cent of the staff 
felt that you should not. Rounding the percentages off, we note that 
individual preferences are as follows: 

(X) (2) (3) 

Should Should Not No Indication 

30# !: 60# 10# 

If we compare this percentage distribution with the estimates pro- 
vided by staff members about the others in the building, we can note 
the degree to which individuals' perceptions cf other staff members' 
feelings on this item are accurate or not. 

The perceptions regarding the number of staff members who feel 
you "should" or "should not" keep your real thoughts and reactions 
to yourself are quite inaccurate. Only three estimates are close to ‘the 
30, 60, 10 per cent distribution— those of teachers number 2, 4, and 
6. Seven teachers estimated that from 65 per cent to 85 per cent felt 
you should keep your thoughts to yourself; less than 35 per cent of 
the teachers indicated that they themselves felt that way. 



Implications and Action Alternatives 

When the responses to item 14 are considered in conjunction with 
data from other relevant items, it becomes evident that staff members 
are not very clear about how others feel about the way work is typically 
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TABLE 3 

STAFF MEMBERS' ESTIMATES OF THEIR PEERS’ REACTIONS TO THE NORM, 
"KEEP YOUR REAL THOUGHTS AND REACTIONS TO YOURSELF" 



Staff 

Member 


Pei Cent 
Who Would 
Feel That 
You Should 


Per Cent 
Who Would 
Feel That 
Should Not 


How Do You Feel? 


1 


45 


55 




2 


25 


75 


Should 


3 


- 


- 




4 


35 


65 


Should Not 


5 . 


fi 15 


85 


Should Not 


6 


25 


75 


Should Not 


7 


75 


25 


Should 


8 


65 


35 


Should Not 


9 


80 


20 


Should 


10 


15 


85 


Should Not 


11 


65 


35 


Should 


12 


75 


25 


Should Not 


13 


85 


15 


Should Not 


14 


65 


35 


Should Not 


15 


15 


85 


Should Not 


Principal 


45 


55 


- 


Means 


48 


51 


22.50 
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done. The degree of discrepancy between perceptions about the staff 
and individual’s feelings reveals a considerable degree of mutual ig- 
norance and a lack of clarity about building norms. 

The data answer tho first and second inquiry questions, Tho third 
question is not as directly answered by these data. Since the responses 
to item 14 are perceptions and not indications of behavior, it can 
only be hypothesized at this point that staff members are inclined to 
withhold their "real thoughts and reactions". It is likely that, since 
about half of the staff perceive the majority as feeling this way, the 
norm is not to share thoughts and reactions when decisions and agree- 
ments are being made. If this is true, then staff members will be . 
dissatisfied. They will probably lack commitment, since the decision 
or agreement does not reflect the way they think and feel about the situation 

The immediate next steps would appear to be sharing the data with 
all the staff members and providing time for study and discussion. 

The staff can then examine the consequences of these norms which produce 
dissatisfaction and low productivity and plan corrective action. 

During such study and discussion of the building norms, other inquiry 
questions may be developed which require diagnostic data collection 
in other areas of staff relationships. 
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CHAPTER VI 



HOW .DO WE USE. ONE ANOTHER’S RESOURCES? 



School staffs seldom share new ideas and practices. Staff members 
often do not know what others are doing. Each faculty member is deeply 
immersed in his own classroom, spending long hours preparing and teach* 
ing, finding little time or energy for communicating with colleagues 
about professional matters. In most schools, even when teachers are 
aware of what others are doing in their classrooms, they spend little 
time actively sharing ideas. 

Certainly, the sharing of new practices in education is not easy, 
but new forms of sharing and mutual stimulation among teachers can be 
developed. The instruments in this chapter may encourage school staffs 
to make more efforts to se^k, share, and try out new teaching practices. 



Examples of Hindrances to Sharing 

A number cf factors hinder the sharing of staff resources in a 
school faculty. Some of these are: (l) the innovative idea may be 

difficult for other teachers to use, (2) the physical arrangements, 
lack of time, and administrative responsibilities keep teachers from 
sharing, (3) characteristics of the social structure of the school make 
it difficult for sharing, and characteristics of the individual teachers 
affect sharing. . We will describe through examples how each of these 
factors can inhibit sharing of new practices. 



The New Idea May Be Difficult for Others To Use 

Some examples are: 

(l) Teachers often see new practices as working well in other class- 
rooms but as not capable of working in their own. This is especially 
true when the teacher views the practice as not meeting the needs of 
his students or as not facilitating his own goals. In order for a 
practice to be used effectively by a teacher, he must view it as satis* 
fylng the needs of his students or his goals. ; This should be taken into 
consideration in. any attempt to inorease teachers' sharing of new 
practices. 
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(2) Teachers are very busy peopl j. They usually have strong 
desires to improve but at the same time have little energy to make 
major modifications in their work. If a new practice requires a great 
deal of time, energy, and new skills, it will be difficult to pass on 
to others. 

(3) Teachers expose their values and personality constantly in the 
classroom. Indeed, teaching differs significantly from fields involv- 
ing physical and biological technology primarily because new practices 
in teaching have to be filtered through a teacher's values and per- 
sonality before they are operational. It's relatively easy for a 
farmer to change the kind of seed he uses or the way he plants, with- 
out changing his values or personality. The teacher, on the other 
hand, who is asked to use groups more and to increase student pratici- 
pation by talking less must confront his values and personal needs. 

Some teachers may not want to do this. 

(4) Teachers will be less likely to try a new classroom practice 
if new facilities are needed before the practice can be used. In the 
first place, teachers usually lack the organizational influence required 
to get the new facilities quickly. Even if they are available, there 

is reluctance to use them because of the time and energy needed to 
set them up. Teachers may agree to try a new practice involving new 
facilities if a competent aide helps. 

(5) Perhaps the mo3t frequent inhibition to sharing new practices 
is the perception that nothing is very new or different anyway. Some 
teachers believe that all worthwhile practices have been tried already 
and that sharing ideas is a waste of time. Anything unique is seen as 
working for only a very few teachers or student groups. 



The School's Physical Arrangements Make It Difficult for Sharing 

Examples are: 

I 

(1) In most elementary schools, teachers have no time to get 
together to discuss new practices because they are with the children 
throughout the day. Time often is available in high schools, but 
generally teachers do not share free periods with others in their depart- 
ment or special area. Schools generally are structured so each 
individual teacher is expected to carry out his own tasks. He is sep- 
arated from his colleagues except for brief, informal contacts. 

(2) When teachers are not working with students, they quite often 
are preparing class plans, grading papers, or carrying out clerical and 
administrative duties. These extra work pressures also mitigate against 
discussing new ideas with colleagues. 
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(3) Classrooms are physically separated one from the other. Often, 
teachers use only one or two rooms in the school. A staff member's view 
of the staff is restricted by his lack of mobility around the building. 



The Social Structure of the Faculty Often Decreases Sharing 

Examples might include: 

(1) Patterns of social relationships emerge in faculties that often 
make sharing difficult. Teachers build friendships in small clusters 

or sub-groups. Sharing of new ideas is done reasonably well in the 
friendship clusters, but not between them. Quite often sharing doesn't 
ev^n occur in the friendship clusters because of group norms which 
reinforce privatism and isolation. 

(2) In most schools the reward system does not support experiment- 
ation, and the administration doesn't know what valuable or poor things 
are going on in the classroom. This may be interpreted to mean that 
those teachers who don't "rock the boat" move up fast, 

(3) Specific relationships between principal and teachers can 
facilitate or inhibit sharing. Many principals often discourage a teacher's 
deviating very far from how others are doing things. Other principals 
encourage teachers with similar teaching interests to get together and 
hope that teachers will try the "way-out things." 



Some Personal Characteristics of Teachers Keep Staffs from Sharing 

Examples are: 

(1) Some teachers are highly dogmatic and rigid. They are afraid 
to try new ideas which may alter th*ir usual teaching style. 

(2) Some teachers have a provincial point of view. They do not 
travel very much; they go to few professional meetings, have stopped 
taking classes, and do not read much. They teach as they have been for 
years. Most of their time is spent in family commitments or in pur- 
suing other interests. Such teachers have little motivation to share 
with other teachers. 



Inquiry Questions 



The school staff that wishes to become more innovative may ask 
some of the following questions: 



What new ideas and practices 
How do my practices measure up to 



are there that I should know about? 
the latest things? 
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What might we do as a staff to increase teacher discussions about 
innovations? Is there any procedure available for recording Innovations 
and getting them around to other teachers? 

What is going on in other schools in our district? Hew can we be 
in touch with others who are innovating without spending a great deal 
of time away from our students? 



Instruments for Collecting Data 

The questionnaires offered here facilitate staff sharing about new 
practices more than they help diagnose how innovative the school is. 

[INSTRUMENT #19| 



CLASSROOM INNOVATIONS 

We are interested in knowing of classroom innovations 
which you have invented, discovered, or tried in your class* 
room. This is not meant to include new programs adopted by 
the school system, such as modern math, but rather your own 
classroom Innovations. 

1. Please think of the various innovations which you have 
tried out in your own classroom during the past year. 

Please check one: I have tried some. 

I have tried none. 

(if so, please skip to question 8) 

We would like you to consider the new classroom practice 
which you regard a3 most significant or interesting. Please 
describe it briefly. What specifically did you do? 



2. The classroom practice you just described can be "original 
with you" ( l.e. , you invented it), or you "got it from some- 
where else. 71 Please check below the position that best des- 
cribes your practice. 

> v 

Original with me (to the best of my knowledge). 

______ Got it somewhere else and made major changes. 
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Got it somewhere else and made minor changes. 

______ Got it somewhere else without making changes. 

3. If not totally original, where did you get it? (Check 
as many as apply.) 

Teacher in this school. 

My principal. 

_____ Magazine or Journal. 

_____ Workshop, conference or institute. 

_____ My department head. 

Book. 

Student. 

______ Local curriculum materials. 

_____ Teacher in another school. 

Outside consultants 

University class. 

Supervisor, coordinator, curriculum worker. 

A parent. 

Guidance or psychological service worker. 

_____ Other [ 

— (Please specify) 

4. How did you hear about it? (Check as many as apply). 

_____ Formal explanation. 

i , 

Informal conversation. 

_____ Observed it in use. 

' Special demonstration. 

Audio- visual (film, TV, slides, tape, eto.) 
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______ Written account. 

Other 

(Please specify) ”~ 

5. As far as you know, to what extent is the practice you 
described being used by other teachers? (Please check one.) 

____ _ To a great extent. 

Quite a bit. 

To some extent. 

A little. 

______ Not at all. 

6. How often in the past year have you told other teachers 
about this particular classroom practice? 

_____ Never 

_____ Once or twice. 

Several times. 

Often. 

7. To what extent are you likely to use this practico you 
have just described again? 

_____ To a great extent. 

______ Quite a bit. 

: 3Co some extent. 

A little. 

Not at all. 

8. To what extent do you feel you know what new practices 
other teachers are using to improve pupil learning in their 
olassrooms? 

_____ To a great extent. 

I ♦ , 

I 

. Quite a bit. 

______ To some extent. 

A little. 



Not at all 
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9. Looking at yourself as a teacher, how much time and energy 
do you put in on classroom innovations- -ones you have invented 
or discovered? 

_____ A lot. 

Quite a hit. 

_____ Some. 

A little. 

None. 

10. During this past year, about how many classroom innova- 
tions would you say you have tried out? 

0-1 time 

2-4 times - 

5-8 times 

9- 12 times 

13 or over 



It may be of interest to find out how many of the teachers have 
had something to do with the more commonly-known Innovative practices: 

trysTRUKEhT 



HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 

Here is a list of some new or unusual classroom teaching 

practices. For each practice, proceed as follows: 

1. If you have not heard of this practice, circle "No" in 
the first column and skip to the next practice. 

2. If you have heard of the practice, circle "Yes", and 
check each of the columns across that apply to you and 
leave the rest blank. 

> 

3. Fill in the last column with the number of teachers in 
your building that you know have tried the practice. 

Put zero if nobody has. ; 
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Have 
heard 
of it 



1. Pupil parti- 
cipation in 
curriculum plan- No 

'ning. Yes 

2. Pupil parti- 
cipation in class-No 
room planning. Yes 

3. Having pupils 
work in small No 
learning teams. Yes 

4. Role playing 

(acting out sit- No 
uations). Yes 

5. Use of game No 
to aid learning. Yes 



6. Pupil reac- 
tions to class- 
room climate via No 
questionnaires. Yes 

7. Pupil partici- 
pation in dev- 
eloping classroom No 



rules. i Yes 

i t f 1 

8. Group dis- 
cussion of prob- No 
lem behavior. Yes 

9. Involving 
pupils in com- No 
munity projects. Yes 



10. Curriculum 
units that pro- 
mote skill in 
interpersonal No 

relationships. Yes 

? 

? i 






Have 








tried 




No. of 


Have 


it but 


Am 


teachers 


con- 


do not 


using 


in my 


sider- 


use it 


it 


building 


ed try- 


regu- 


regu- 


who have 


ing it 


larly 


larly 


tried it 
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Have 


Have 
tried 
it but 


Am 


No. of 
teachers 




con- 


do not 


using 


in my 


Have 


sider- 


use it 


it 


building 


heard 


ed try- 


regu- 


regu- 


vho have 


of it 


ing it 


larly 


lar& 


tried it 



11. Community 
pool (utilizing 
local citizens 

as resource No 

personnel.) Yes 

12. Pupils as 
helpers or tutors No 
of other pupils. Yes 



The following instrument may he helpful in gaining a description 
of a classroom innovation. 



(instrument %5I 



WHAT'S NEW IN YOUR CLASSROOM? 

What sorts of new things are going on in your cl&ssroca? 

Help us to understand these Innovative practices by respond 

ing to each of the following questions with as much detail 

as possible. 

1» Please describe the most significant one of your new 
practices* What specifically do you dot 

2. What kind of problem regarding students' learning are 
you trying to solve? 

3. What are the goals of the practice? 

V* Does the practice require any special trainiig or pre- 
paration on the teacher's part? 

£. Does the practice require any special equipment or 
facilities? 

> I 

6 , Are there any special difficulties or operating problems? 

I * 

7* What pitfalls should the Interested teacher lock out for 
before trying the above practice? 
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Another open question instrument can be used to find out some- 
thing about the communication of innovative practices: 



[instrument “?2i3 



PERCEPTIONS OP THE CLASSROOM INNOVATIONS OF OTHERS 

What sorts of new things do you know that others in 
this building are doing in curriculum? 



What sorts of new things do you know that others in 
this building are doing in group processes? 



What sorts of new things do you knew others are doing 
with audio-visual aides? 



Would you like to have discussions with any of these 
persons? If so, which ones? 



When staff members do not know about or agree with one another's 
values and goals, they spend a large amount of energy in Interpersonal 
oonfliot. When a staff increases the clarity of values and goals, per- 
ceived disagreements often disappear and sharltv; of new ideas inereasss, 
Croup procedures are needed to explore goal differences, to help the 
staff become more accurate about them, and to assist staff members to 
become open about differences. 

The Instrument that follows can bs vsed to elicit teachers' Judg- 
ments on where their energies should bs placed. The results can bs 
used to initiate groups for vorkirg on new classroom and school system 
innovations. 



fen 



EDUCATIONAL COALS 

< 

Rank order the follcvirg goal* according to their laqpor* 
tanee for * your echool tyttea during th$ next few yeare. Do 

i * ; i 
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the ranking from your personal point of view. Put a "one" 

by the most important, a "2" by the next most important and 

so on until you get to "10" for the least important. 

1. R educing the dropout rate. 

2. I mproving attention to basic skills in the first three 
grades. 

3. I mproving attention to physical health and safety of 
students. 

4. Increasing children's motivation and desire to learn. 

5. Improving learning opportunities for disadvantaged 

children. 

6. Increasing the percentage of college attention by 
seniors. 

7. I mproving discipline and the behavior of "difficult" 
children. 

8. I mproving the quality of student academic achievement 
at all levels. 

9. I mproving children's adherence to moral, ethical, and 
patriotic standards. 

A 

10. Improving learning opportunities for gifted or talented 
children. 



Several open-ended questions can be used to diagnose vhat staff 
members hope to be learning and doing over the next fev years t 

[INSTRUMENT &4I 



PERSONAL IMPROVBffliT GOALS 

1. What skills would you like tc develop during the next 
few years) 

2 . 




What topics do you feel are important to cover in in< 
serviee training sessions) 
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3. What knowledge about students would you like to have? 



4. What new ideas about teaching and learning would you like 
to study during the next few years? 



(instrument 



INNOVATIONS IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Many school systems are trying out new educational prac- 
tices on a system-wide basis. A number of such practices are 

listed below. Please read through the list, then answer the 

questions on the following pages. 

A. Independent study . Regularly scheduled work by individual 
pupils with a minimum of teacher direction. 

B. Language laboratory . Audio equipment arranged to permit 
Individual members of a class to hear speech, practice 
speaking, and hear playback. 

C. Non-graded classes. Pupils are assigned to classes on the 
basis of ability, without regard to traditional one-year 
steps. . 

D. Multi -graded classes . Pupils traditionally assigned to 
one of two or three sequential vertical grades are assign- 
ed to single classes cooprieir^ two or more grade levels) 
work in various subjects is determined by the individual 
pupil's ability within the limits of the grade-span. 

S. Schools -vithin-a-school . The organisation within a physi- 
cal unit of two or more partially autonomous "schools," 
each with its own administrative, supervisory, and teach- 
ing personnel and pupils; all "schools* may be under the 
leadership of a single person, hcwever. 

i j 

F. PSSC Physics . The curriculum materials and teaching prac- 
tices developed by the Physical Science Study Coomittee. 

0. Team teaching . An arrangement in which two or more teach- 
ers plan and execute together the instructional program 
for a number of pupils, generally in the same or adjoin- 
ing rocau. 
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H. Teacher sides . Regular employment of personnel to assist 
the teacher in the classroom in administrative or other 
non-teaching functions. 

I« Lay readers. Regular employment of persons to assist the 
teacher in reading and grading the written work of pupils. 

J. Programmed instruction. The use of educational material 
so designed that each pupil works at hie own pace through 
sequential steps, receiving immediate Indications of the 
correctness of response he has given to programmed ques- 
tions. May or may not involve mechanical devices or 
"machines". 

K. Work experience programs. Programs in which students, 
while in school or on vacation, undertake employment, 
under school guidance, directly related to their educa- 
tional courses. 

•. i '• 

L. Instructional television. Regularly scheduled in-cla3S 

viewing of televised instruction, coordinated with in- 
struction on the same material by the classroom teacher. 

M. Flexible scheduling. Situation in which class sice, length 
of class meetings, number and spacing of olasses are 
varied ^according to an assessment of the nature of the 
subject, type of instruction, and ability and interest of 
students. 

* j 

H. Modern math. Any of several mathematics curricula (and 
materials) stressing newer concepts and designed around 
the "structure of the discipline". 

O. Foreign language in the elementary school. Regularly 
scheduled instruction in a foreign language (one or more 
times a week), in the grade-level span from 1 to 6. 

P. Ooaputqr scheduling. Allocation of students to classes in 
the secondary school using an electronic computer. 

i f 

Q. Curriculum council. A school-system- vide group of pro- 
fessional personnel which engages in; curriculum planning 

and co-ordination. * 

„ » 

R. i/t/a. ; The Initial Teaching Alphabet, a phonetically 
constant alphabet of convential letters and symbols used 
for early teachir^ of readir^. 

J - 

6. Open enrollment. Pemiaaion ior pupils to attend a school 
building of their choice, even though it is not in their 
residential area. 

i 5 
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T. 8 mm sound film. Movie film half the usual width, used in 
pupll-oper&tod cartridge-loading projectors. 

DIRECTIONS: In the first column, circle the "YES", "?", to 

"NO" to show whether the practice is being used in the school 
system, to the best of your knowledge. Use the "?" if you 
are not sure. If you circled "NO", skip to the next practice. 

If you circled "Yes" or "?", go on across the row circ- 
ling the answers that apply. 





Being used 


Dots it 


Are you 


Should it be 


Title of 


in this 


affect 


using it 


continued in 


practice 


system? 


you? 


directly? 


the system? 


A. Independent 


study > 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? NO 


Yes ? No 


* 

B, Language 


laboratory : 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


C. Non-graded 


classes 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


D. Multigraded 
classes «. 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


E. Schools-with< 
in- a- school" 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


E. PSSC Riysics 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


0. Tea a teach- 
ii* l< 


Yes 1 No 


Yes ? No 


1 

* 

Yes t No 


Yes ? No 


K. Teacher aid- 


es 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes t No 


I. lay readers 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes 1 No 


Yes ? No 


,1 

J. Programmed 
Instruction 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


£ 

Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


X. Work Exper- 
ience programs 


Yes t No 


Yes t No 


f 

Yes f No 


Yes ? No 


> 

L. Instructional 
television Yes t No 

i 


Yes t No 


£ 

Yes t No 

£ 


Yes t No 
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Being used 


Does it 


Are you 


Should it be 




in this 


affect 


using it 


continued in 




system? 


you? 


directly? the system? 


M. Flexible 


scheduling 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


N. Modern math 

O. Foreign 
language in the 
elementary 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


school 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


P. Computer 


scheduling 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Q. Curriculum 


council 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? No 


R. i/t/a 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? No 


s, open enrol- 


laent 


Yes ? No 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? Ho 


T. 8 mm sound 


film 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? Ho 


Yes ? No 


Nov, look at the list 


of practices you have just gone 



through and select the one that affects you most in your 
vork. 



The name of the practice is 

!• To vhat extent vere you consulted in the decision that 
vas made to start using the practice in your school system? 

e 

_____ To a great extent 
_____ Quite a bit 
_____ To ease extent 
K little 

i 

_____ Hot at all 

* 

To vhat extent do you think there vas a clear educational 
need or problem in the sy*tem« vhich this practice vould 
help to aeet or resolve! 

u 

_____ To a great extent 



Quite a bit 
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To some extent 
A little 
Not at all 



erIc 



3* How much do you know about how this practice is being 
used in the system? 

___ ___ To a great extent 

______ Quite a bit 

______ To some extent 

A little 

_______ Hot at all 

4. Are you involved in using this practice yourself? Yes __ 

No ___ 

On a trial basis? Yes ____ 

Ho 

i 

On a regular, routine basis? Yes ____ 

Ho 

l 

5. How much has this practice been changed and modified dur- 
ing the time it has been tried cut in the system? 

______ Hot changed at all 

______ Changed a little 

______ Changed some 

______ Changed a lot 

______ Changed completely 

6. Do you think that this practice is a good one? 

______ Very good 

______ Quite good 

• I 

______ Somewhat good i 

______ Hot too good 

______ Hot too good at all 

t 

t 

3 
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7. What do you think should be the future of this practice in 
the system? 

__ ___ It should be increased a great deal. 

_______ It should be increased. 

______ It should be carried on about as is. 

______ It should be decreased. 

_____ It should be dropped from the system. 

6. Have you, within the past year, had some idea for an in- 
novation which you believe would improve the working of 
your school or school system (beyond your own classroom)? 

Yes 

Ho 

9. What educational need or problem there in the system 
which you feel your idea would help to meet or resolve? 
(Desoribe briefly). 



10. To whom did you communicate your idea? (Check as many 
as apply.) 

______ Teacher in ay building 

_____ Teacher in another building 

______ K/ principal 

_____ H/ department head 

_____ Supervisor, coordinator, curriculum worker 
_____ Student 
_____ Superintendent 
_____ Board member 

, : 1 

Central office administrator 




fturent 
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Guidance or psychological service worker 

Other ^ 

(Please specify) 

11. Was your idea tried out in your school or the school 
system? 

Yes 

_____ It’ 8 being considered 

No, it was considered and turned down 

_____ No, it was not even considered 

_____ I don't knew 
.* 

The following instrument provides a means of gaining from the 
faculty seme perception of how innovative thoy see their school. 



(INSTRUMENT # 261 



PERCEPTIONS OP THE SCHOOL M S INNOVATIVENESS 



How do you feel about this school's level of innovative- 
ness in each of the follcwii^ areas? 



HIGH 



MIDDLE 



LOW 



1. Curriculum 

* 

i 

2. New jobs or duties (e.g., team teach- 
ing) 

3* Equipment, maintenance, TV, audio- 
visual 

4. Program evaluation, quality control 

5. Social relations between teachers and 

pupils . * 

6. New sharing of power or Influence 
among more people 

7. Organisational structure 

8. Communication mode a 
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9. 


New training for personnel 


HIGH 

* 


MIDDLE 


LOW 


10. 


New attitudes or norms 








11. 


New methods of solving problems or 
making decisions 








12. 


New committees, channels, conference 
groups, etc. 









15» Would you like to see your school innovating more in any 
of the above areas? 



If yes, which ones? 

What areas would you personally like to innovate in? Be 
as specifio as possiblol 

What resources would you need to try the new practice? 



Case Study 

It is our experience that most school faculties are frustrated 
about not sharing resources more effectively. Most teachers believe 
their colleagues have a great deal of help to offer, but few know how 
to get the help. Effective change toward more sharing must involve 
an organisational change program. The following elementary school 
decided to take steps to diagnose its situation and to Initiate steps 
toward improvement. 

The Problem 



Teachers at the Smith Elementary School felt isolated from one 
another. They wanted to talk more about their objectives and procedures. 
Unfortunately, no formal time could be set aside for this. There was 
considerable confusion about what the teachers really wanted to talk 
about. 

Inouiry Questions 

The following questions guided a small group of teachers and the 
principal in their investigation! 

1. What are the major objectives toward which vs are working in this 

school? c / 

t 

2. On what would we moat like to work together as a staff? 

3. How do staff members view the administration's position on the 
school's objectives? 

i 

4. What are the administration's objectives for the education of 

youngsters in this school? ; 

a 

O 

ERIC 
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Instrurcents Used 

Instrunent #23 » "Educational Goal3 n was used. Each teacher filled 
out that instrument twice. Ho stated hew ho sow the school's objectives, 
and he described how he thought the principal saw them. The principal 
also filled out the instrument on how he saw the objectives. The coca- 
nittee of teachers which initiated this data collection felt that goal- 
setting and clearing up confusions around it would help the staff to 
set future agendas for sharing and problem solving. 

Organization of the Data 

The data were organized in two ways. First, the coonittee ranked 
the goals according to the votes of the teachers. The order that 
emerged was as follows: 

First: Goal #8, "Improving the quality of student academic achieve- 
ment at all levels. Eighty-nine percent of the 
teachers ranked this goal statement in the top 
four. 

Second: Goal #4 "increasing children's motivation and desire 

to learn." Eighty-four per cent of the teachers 
ranked this goal statement in the top four. 

Third: Goal #10 "Improving learning opportunities for gifted or 
. talented children." Sixty- three per cent of 
teachers ranked this in the top four. 

Fourth: Goal #2 "Improving attention to basic skills in the first 
three grades." Fifty- three per cent of teachers 
ranked this in the top four* 

Other percentages of teachers' votes are described in Figure 4. 

a 

A second type of analysis involved comparing the teachers' actual 
rating and their estimates of the principal's responses with the prin- 
cipal's own goal priorities. Figure 4 also shows these data. 

Findings j 

The "X's" in the Figure 4 data describe the goal statements that 
the principal rated in the top four. Notice that on Goals #8 and #4 
the principal agrees with the teachers. But the principal's second 
two choices are quite different from those of the teachers. He felt 
that goal statements #9 and #1 were much more important than the teachers 
did. The principal was Interested in improvir^ children's adherence 
to moral, ethical, and partiotic standards and also in reducing the 
dropout rate. On the latter, only eleven per cent cf teachers ranked 
that in the top four* a 
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Also, it was interesting to note how close or distant the teachers' 
estimates of the principal's ratings were from his actual ratings. In 
the case of goals //8 and #4, the teachers wore accurate. They were not 
accurate on goals #9 and //l, however. The teachers estimated that the 
principal would rate #2, #10 and #5 most high after #8 and #4. Thirty- 
two per cent of teachers did think that the principal would rate #9 high, 
but only five per cent estimated #1 as high. 



Possible Implications 

The staff of teachers at Smith Elementary School were close together 
in their perceptions of the top goals (#8, #4, #10 and #2). Their prin- 
cipal, however, agreed with them only on #8 and #4. Perhaps some of the 
frustrations present on the staff could be accounted for by these differences. 
Difficulties in sharing or in finding time for more mutual stimulation 
might be alleviated if these differences were confronted and discussed 
at a staff meeting. 

Furthermore, the teachers' perceptions of the principal's behavior 
need to be clarified. They think that he is more interested in goals 
#2 and #5 than they are and less interested in goals #10 and #7 than 
they are. These differences should also be discussed. 



Action Alternatives 



Some possible actions are as follows: 

1. Present discrepancies at a staff meeting and have discussion on 
these differences. 

2. Form teacher committees to work on sharing ideas for goals #8, #4, 
#10 and #2. 

3. See if the principal's interest in reducing the dropout rate can be 
incorporated into teacher committees on goals #8, #4 and #2 as a 
special issue. 

4. See if principal's interests in improving moral standards should 
lead to a separate committee including the principal or can be 
incorporated into another committee such as the one working on #4. 
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